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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue attention of Europe is turned to the proceedings in the 
Spanish Cortes. It is gratifying to the friends of good govern- 
ment to find, that hitherto the conduct of that body has been 
marked by sound judgment and temper. The address of the 
Procuradores or Commons, in reply to the opening speech of the 
Queen Regent, indicates a deep sense on their part of the arduous 
duties they have to perform, and the determination to perform 
them thoroughly. It is a very different document from the un- 
meaning cento of phrases with which it is the fashion of our Re- 
presentatives to address their Sovereign. The following passages 
are specimens of the manly and becoming tone in which the ad- 
dress is drawn up. 

“ The device of the Chamber is reason and frankness; and it will never be 
found wanting in the one or the other. It knows that personal security is the 
first interest and the first right of civilized man; and that Governments cannot 
omit to insure it, without being guilty of a monstrous violation of the funda- 
mental and conservatory principles of society itself. States proceed towards 
perfection only by the road of justice, and justice requires that the persou of 
every member of sobiety should be respected.. Wherever there are laws, and 
oo ga to carry them into execution, the citizen has only to respect and obey 
| them. . 
| _“ The picture that the interior condition of the country presents (your 
Majesty tells us), is far from being so flattering as your patriotism would desire. 
It is very certain, Madam, that this picture is not flattering,—it is very gloomy. 
Many years of a badly-arranged system; ef.afarbitrary administration, and of 
an obstinate reaction against those principles which are admitted as axioms in 
every well organized soviety, have drawn us on, by a descending progression, to 
aremarkable state of depression and misery. Your Majesty. is called [to the 
glorious destiny of reanimating this decaying country, and of associating to your 


name the high glory of having brought to a termination an enterprise equally 
> desirable and difficult... . . 


“ All social rights ought to be equally protected; and without that exact 

| concurrence, the object of association would be frustrated. The liberty of 

the press, that sentinel and advanced post of all other guarantees, ought to ob- 

# tain among us all the extension that may be compatible with morality, and with 

a well-defended political system; and without incurring the risk of under- 

) mining or offending established customs, nor the bases or principles of society, it 

| ought to afford the most ready extension of the knowledge and of the truths 
| that are useful to the Government and the nation 

“ Your Majesty has told us that we shall always find you disposed to what- 
ever may redound to the benefit and happiness of Spain; and, on our part, we 
give ourselves up, full of joy and gratitude, to the most agrecable prescntiments. 

| Our duty is to point out the wants of the nation, of whose confidence and rights 
we are the depositaries ; and the happy disposition of your Majesty to listen to, 
and to remedy them, is the happiest augury of success. The interests of states 
may very often be equivocal: and under the appearance of a false glory, its de- 
gradation and its misery are often to be found.” 

Since the discussion on the address was concluded, the principal 
subject of interest has been the Government plan for the settle- 
ment of the National Debt, as brought forward by the Finance 
Minister, Count Toreno. The outlines of this project are 
briefly as follows. All the debt contracted by the nation is to be 
tecognized ; and, with the exception of some loans guaranteed by 
treaties with France and England, is to be divided into two equal 
amounts. One half is to bear interest soon (the exact time is not 
determined), at the rate of five per cent.; and is called Active 

» Debt; the other half is called Passive or Deferred Debt, and will 
) Not bear interest, until such time as, by the operation of a small 
» sinking fund of a half per cent. and other measures, the Active 
Debt has been reduced ; then, portions of the Passive Debt are to be 
transferred intothe Active column,and to bear interest at five percent. 

e whole of the unpaid interest on the Cortes Bonds, amounting 
| Up to May last to 52/. 10s. on each bond of 100/., is to be considered 
as Passive Debt; an arrangement which the Bondholders in this 
Country protest against, inasmuch as there is no reason why in- 
terest due should be treated differently from principal due. The 
tench holders of Spanish Stock are extremely indignant at the 
Payment of interest being restricted to only half the debt; as, 
according to their very sanguine calculation, a sale of Church 
Property would produce a sum equal to the discharge of all the 
Tl t, and leave a large surplus in the hands of Government. 
hose holders of Cortes Bonds who, a few yegrs ago, consented to 
eThree per.Cent, Stock from Ferpinanp in discharge of their 
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claims, and thus obtained a small amount of interest, are in a 
most unfortunate predicament, as their little modicum of Stock is 
to be divided into Active and Passive Debt, like all the rest. 
Theirs will be Three per Cents. Reduced, with a vengeance. But 


| there appears some reason to doubt whether TorENo’s plan will be 


sanctioned by the Cortes. It has been referred to a Committee of 
Finance; who have met frequently, but done nothing, in conse- 
quence of the Minister's delay in furnishing the necessary docu- 
ments for their consideration. He is probably waiting to hear from 
London and Paris, what kind of reception is given to his pro- 
position. 

A state paper, strongly urging the exclusion of Don Cartos 
and his family from the Spanish throne, and recapitulating the 
law as it affects this subject, has been presented to the Cortes by 
GarRELLy, Minister of Justice; and a long statement on the 
foreign relations of the country has been communicated by 
Martinez DE LA Rosa. Both appear to have given general 
satisfaction. The Quadripartite Treaty, the recognition of the 
Queen by England, France, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, the 
United States, and the Empire of Morocco! with the assumed 
good-will of the Russian and German Despots, are prominent 
topics of the statement of De ta Rosa. Friendly com- 
munications have also been opened with the Pope and the King 
of Naples, and are likely to lead to the formal recognition of the 
Queen by those potentates. The paper contains a complete 
resumé of the proceedings of the Foreign Office since Martinez 
DE LA Rosa was placed at its head: it resembles the message of 
the President of the United States more than any other state 
paper we recollect to have seen; and is in many respects such a 
one as the House of Commons ought to require from Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, or whatscever statesman more worthily fills his place, 
at the commencement of every session. 

The intelligence from the interior of Spain is not satisfactory. 
A Carlist conspiracy has been discovered, it is said, at Valentia, 
involving some persons of rank and influence; and throughout 
Old Castile there is much turbulent discontent. The massacre of 
the friars, in the late riots at Madrid, has created a bad impression 
in those parts of the country where the influence of the clergy 
is strongest. ' 

Very contradictory accounts are given of the progress of the war 
in the Northern provinces; but there is no certain intelligence as 
to any one event of importance. Itis said that Don Car os, with 
ZUMALACARREGUY, is moving on Burgos with a considerable 
force, while Ropi. is cooped up among the mountains: this is the 
story of the Carlists. The fact appears to be, that the insurgents 
give way whenever they come in contact with the Royal forces, 
but soon reappear from among the defiles and passes of the moun- 
tains, as strong as ever. There is a rumour, not authenticated 
however, that Don Cartos actually is, and for some time has 
been, resident in Paris. This report has thrown the Police 
into a prodigious bustle; for certainly it is news to Gisquet and 
his emissaries. 


The session of the French Chambers was brought to a close on 
Saturday, and is not to reopen before the 29th of December. The 
speech of Louris Pui tp, in reply to the address of the Deputies, 
was exceedingly pacific. His Majesty took not the least notice of 
the disagreeable tone or topics of the address, but strung a few 
complimentary commonplaces together—and sent the Members 
about their business. Dupin, whose duty it is, as Speaker of the 
Commons House, to read the King’s speeches to the Deputies, isa 
remarkably good reader, who can give effect, when it pleases him 
so to do, to stale and flat sentences; but on this occasion, his 
manner and tone were well suited to the nature of the document 
in his hands, and he snuffled through his task with a quizzical 
and contemptuous drawl, which excited the mirth of all present. 

The unceremonious huddling-up of the session would give the 
impression, that Ministers were really alarmed for their majority. 
It is not improbable, that the Deputies, during their sojourn.in the 
country, had opened their eyes to the state of public feeling, and 
had discovered that some danger might arise from a perseverance - 
in the servile course of the last Chamber. There is also some 
reason to think, that Dupin’s visit to England was not unproduc- 
tive of good: he must have been aware of the universal feeling of 
contempt which the conduct of his party, and of the French 
Mivistry, had excited in this country. It is absolutely necessary 
that men should get out of the immediate sphere of the corrupt 
influence of a profligate Government, before they can be made © 
conscious of their actual position in the opinions of independent 
members of society. 

It is reported that Tu1rrs has twice offered-his Fesignation to , 
Louis Puitip; who has refused to accept it( S$He'took at 
the mandate of the King, who ordered silght@-and submission ¢ 
the will of the refractory Chamber, Tathatwished to have 
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defended the Ministerial system, with his usual fiery volubility ; 
but his more sagacious master pocketed the affront. TALLEYRAND 
has taken his departure for Paris. He never puts himself to the 
trouble of a journey, except when weighty measures require the 
exertion. It is supposed that Louis PHiLip now wishes to 
consult him as to the remodelling of his Cabinet, and the policy 
it will be prudent to adopt in future. The old diplomatist’s ar- 
Zival will cause a sensation in the virtuous circles where 
‘* No pulse is heard to beat, nor heart to throb, 
Save when they lose a pension, or a job.” 

Don Pepro and the Queen returned to Lisbon, from Oporto, 
on the 7th instant. The period for assembling the Cortes was 
fixed for the 15th; when the election of Don Prepro as Regent, 
by.a very large majority, is confidently expected. Nine of the 
Ministers have been elected for twenty-two provinces, more than 
twoeach. CarvaLuo and Anronio AcutaAr have been each 
returned by four different districts, and are entitled to represent 
them all. This seems to be an absurd oversight in the Portu- 
gZuese constitution-makers. It is expected that the measures of the 
Cortes will be extremely Liberal. 

Assurances have been given by the Government, that numbers 
of British disbanded soldiers, who have been unable to obtain their 
arrears of pay, and been consequently in great distress, shall be 
paid, clothed, and sent home in a few days. 


The persons accused of being concerned in the Brussels riots of 
April last, have been tried at Mons; and were all acquitted on 
the 17th instant, after six bours’ deliberation by the jury, to whom 
no.fewer than two hundred and eighty-eight different questions 
were submitted. 


The Chambers of Hesse Cassel have reduced the vote for their 
snighty War Department to so small a sum that they might as 
well have disbanded their army at once. The Government has 
appealed to the German Diet against this dedision of the Cham- 
bers; who, it is maintained, have exceeded their constitutional 
right in presuming tocurtail the grants of public money required 
by the Ministers. The appeal to the Diet will probably settle the 
dispute very much to the satisfaction of the Duke and his myr- 
midons. 


It appears from the following extract from the Swabian Mer- 
cury, published at Munich, that Swing is busy in Bavaria— 

« The incendiary band which has committed so many atrocities in the neigh- 
Dourhood of Landshut and Freising, has made its appearance in our neighbour- 
hood ; and even in Munich itself torches made of straw and pitch, and other in- 
flammable matter, have been thrown into several houses, but were found before 
they had produced any injury. Hence arose a report that demagogic letters 
“vere also discovered ; but this was a false alarm. In the mean time, the streets 
are paraded by numerous patroles. | Orders have been issued that notice of any 
fire which might break out should be instantly sent to the barracks, and that the 
streets leading to the prisons in which political offenders are confined should be 
Darricaded.” 


A conspiracy on a large scale, according to the phraseology of 
the Italian newspapers, has been discovered in the Grand Dutchy 
of Modena, and many persons have been arrested. The Duke, 
who is a sort of Austrian Policemaster-General in Italy, is at 
Prague, advising with the King of Hungary as to the best 
method of quelling Liberalism in that portion of the Austrian 
dominions. 

The Times of Thursday contains a long and elaborate let- 
@er from Nauplia, on the affairs of Greece; which, owing to 
Russian intrigues, are very unsettled. It seems that Count 
ARMANSPERG, who is well known as an accomplished man of 
talent, has been thwarted and overruled by his two colleagues in 
the Council of Regency, who are bought over by Russian gold. 
He has appealed to the King of Bavaria, whose decision on several 
important points was anxiously expected when the last intelli- 
fence was despatched. Poor Orno, the King, is kept under 
close surveillance, by the Russian Councillors. They have for- 
Didden his visits to the family of ArMANspEre, the father of 
some handsome daughters, to whom it is feared the King might 
become attached. 





Che Caurt. 
Tue King reviewed a body of troops in the quadrangle at Windsor, on 
Sunday morning (his favourite time, it would appear, for the amusement 
of soldier-play) ; and did not attend service in the Chapel. The Duke 
of Argyll, Colonel Bowater, and Admiral Beauclerk, attended his 
Majesty at the review. Viscount and Viscountess Falkland and Miss 
Este arrived at the Castle, on a visit, on Sunday. 

On Wednesday, the King came to town to hold his Levee. There 
were few presentations, and the company was smaller than usual. 
Among the gentlemen presented, was Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, 
with a copy of his Eastern Travels; which his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to accept. Only three addresses, expressive of gratitude for 
the King’s speech to the Bishops, were presented at this Levee; 
which was the last of the season. 

The queen arrived on Wednesday afternoon, punctual to the time 
appointed when she left England. Her Majesty and suite embarked 
at Helvoetsluys on Monday, on board the Royal George yacht, towed 
by the Phoenix, Government steamer. She was met at the Nore by 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs ; who, with a large party of City ladies 
and gentlemen, were on board the Magnet. As the Royal party sailed 
up the Thames, they met a number of steam-boats ; among which the 
*¢ Queen of the Ocean,” for Dundee, was most conspicuous, filled with 


company and passengers, and decorated with flags. Her Majesty wae 
heartily cheered, as she passed one boat after another. The first land 
salute was from the batteries at Tilbury Fort. All the banks of the 
river about Gravesend, Woolwich, Greenwich, &c., were lined with 
people. The Royal party landed at Woolwich, where the carriages 
were all ready to convey them to London; and they arrived at St. 
James’s Palace about five o’clock. The King was of course ready to 
receive his consort; several others members of the Royal Family were 
likewise in attendance. 

On Thursday, his Majesty’s natural birth-day, there was a small 
party at Windsor Castle, and much rejoicing in the town. The King has 
begun his seventieth year. 

The anniversary of the Dutchess of Kent’s birth-day was celebrated 
in Kensington on Monday, by a dinner, attended by many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. 

The Duke of Cumberland went to Windsor on Thursday, to dine 
with the King. 

The Duke of Gloucester and the famous Colonel Higgins are staying 
at Cheltenham. 


The Metropolis, 

The Spanish Bondholders held a meeting at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern on Thursday, to discuss the project for the recognition 
and payment of the Cortes Bonds, recently brought forward by Count 
Toreno. Mr. Weedon having taken the Chair, stated the object of 
the meeting, and the circumstances under which it had been called— 

It appeared from the proposal made by the Spanish Minister of Finance to 
the Chamber of Representatives, that his object was to extend to the English 
creditors of Spain a less measure of justice than that which was afforded to the 
other claimants upon that country. This being the case, it had been considered 
indispensably necessary by the Committee of the Bondholders to call the 
meeting together with the Jeast possible delay. The proposition was to divide the 
debt into two equal parts—the one active, the other passive ; all the arrears of 
interest due on the Cortes Bonds were to be kept in a passive state. Under 
these circumstances, the Committee considered that the British creditors of 
Spain were most unjustly treated. The amount due for interest on the Ist of 
May last was 52/. 10s. on every bond of J00/. ; and yet, while the interest due 
on all other Joars had been duly paid by the Spanish Government, the applica- 
tions of the Committee had been wholly disregarded. He was quite sure, that 
under any circumstances, the Committee could not fail to consider this an act of 
injustice ; but that injustice was augmented by the fact, that in contracting 
these loans much mote favourable terms had been granted to Spain by the 
creditors who were now met together, than she had received in any subsequent 
transactions with other parties. On every principle of honour, policy, and 
justice, that country was bound to place them on the same footing as her other 
creditors. 

Mr. Weedon then moved a string of resolutions, in which the injus- 
tice of the proposed arrangement was pointed out, and the right of the 
Cortes Bondholders to as good terms as the other creditors of Spain 
insisted on. It was also resolved, that a memorial embracing the argu- 
ments in their favour should be signed by the Bondholders, and sent to 
Lord Palmerston, for transmission to the Spanish Government. The 
thanks of the meeting were tendered to Lord Palmerston, and to the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange, for the measures adopted in behalf 
of the memorialists. 

Mr. Thornton seconded: the resolutions ; and maintained that Spain 
had ample resources—for example, monastic property worth fifty mil- 
lions—to discharge all her obligations, if sufficient time were allowed her. 

Several gentlemen addressed the meeting briefly; but amidst some 
interruption, as they appeared disposed to state the terms on which 
they were willing to close with the Spanish Government, and the ma- 
jority of the meeting deemed it most prudent to preserve the appear- 
ance of unanimity. 

Mr. Sampson Ricardo thought that the real question was, whether 
the resources of Spain were equal to an additional charge of 200,000I. 
annually beyond what Count Toreno was prepared to impose. 

Mr. Easthope contended that the Spanish resources were quite equal 
to the charge, especially as it would be found that her national honour 
and interest went together. 

His great objection to the scheme of the Spanish Minister of Finance was, 
not that it did too much or too little for the creditors of Spain in its general 
arrangement, but that in one respect it was essentially and directly at variance 
with the very principle on which the whole plan professed to proceed. The 
Spanish Minister set out by saying (the Cortes Bonds, with the arrears of in- 
terest, forming one of the items of the Foreign Debt) that the whole of the 
Foreign Debt should be divided into equal moietivs—the one active, the other 
passive. This was perfectly intelligible; this had all the appearance of being 
just; and the manifest clearness and justice of the proposal would recommend 
it to every fair and thinking person. He was bound to believe that there was 
not in that assembly, or in any part of England, any respectable, intelligent 
person, who would dispute its propriety or justice if it rested there. But ime 
mediately afterwards, there came this passage ‘* The whole arrears of interest 
shall be called Passive Debt.” He would say nothing in disparagement of the 
character, or the genius, or the intellect of the Spanish Minister, or of any one 
who had been a party to so much of the arrangement: he really thought he 
should do them great injustice if he did otherwise than suppose, that by one of 
those accidental mistakes to which the wisest and most enlightened men were 
sometimes liable, this passage had either been misconceived or overlooked. It 
really was so directly at variance with the whole principle of the arrangement, 
as avowed by the Spanish Minister himself, that he thought it impossible for 
any rational man to abet or sanction it for a single moment. It actually pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that British creditors had a less claim upon the 
Spanish Government quoad the interest of the loan, than they had for the 
principal. 

This assumption was, of course, utterly untenable; and Mr. East- 
hope thought that the Bondholders would not act like intelligent men 
of business if they lost any time in addressing the Spanish Minister in 
such terms as these— 

“‘ We are ready on the one hand to come into any fair proposal with the 
utmost cheerfulness, and to give you the full benefit of that readiness and cheer~ 
fulness, provided your proposition be fair and just; but, on the other hand, if 
you have fallen into an error—if you have made to us a mistaken proposal—it 
will not be cheerfully acquiesced in. The only result of your arrangement in 
such a case must be, that you, more than ourselves, will be deeply injured. You 
will irreparably injure the best interests of Spain, by attacking that delightful 
sympathy which this country evinces for her misfortunes, and the interest noW 





awakened in her behalf: by thus bringing into disrepute the Liberalism of the 
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country, and making this the determination of the Government of Spain, you 
will inevitably inflict a death-blow upon her credit, which must endanger all 
that is valuable and important to the country. Would you do this for a paltry 
sum like 200,000/. per annum; would you hazard these results for any sum, 
whatever were its amount?” 

The memorial was unanimously agreed to, and the meeting broke up. 

A ballot took place on Wednesday at the India House, on the ques- 
tion of confirming the vote of the proprietors in favour of the augmented 
scale proposed by Mr. Weeding for compensating the maritime servants 
of the Company: the particulars of Mr. Weeding’s proposition we 
gave last week. The numbers were 385 for, and only 137 against the 
larger scale. 

The merchants in London, engaged in the East India, Trade, have 
been much annoyed by the refusal of the India Company to allow their 
warehouses to be let for storing the cargoes and stocks of the trade. 
The only reason assigned for this conduct, is the idea that it is deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the Company to let out their warehouses. It is 
difficult to conceive any thing more absurd than this. 

The first teas brought into the port of London, imported under the 
provisions of the India Bill, and under the free trade system, were 
reported on the 22d July last. 

On Tuesday morning, there was a general strike among the workmen 
employed by Government. They were all offered employment pro- 
yided they would sign a formal declaration against the Unionists; but 
avery small number out of the immense body of men on the various 
Government works consented to sign the document. ; 

The working builders struck throughout the Metropolis on Monday, 
rather than sign the declaration required by the masters that they do 
not and will not belong to Union societies. ‘The masters are resolved 
to persevere. 

The coalwhippers and coalheavers have also struck for an advance of 
wages. The masters and the captains of colliers are employing common 
labourers in the unloading of their vessels, and if the refractory men 
do not soon return to their work, there will be no work for them, as the 
art and mystery of their trade is not very occult or difficult to learn. 
It merely requires thews and sinews. 

A public meeting of the operative builders and others of the working 
classes was held on Thursday evening, at the Black Horse, Curtain 
Road, Shoreditch, to take into consideration the alleged unjust 
demands of the master builders in forcing their workmen to sign the 
“ declaration against Trades Unions.” Colonel Stanhope was in the 
chair. At the commencement of the meeting, a letter was read from 
Mr. Clay, M. P., in answer to an application—* stating his regret 
that he was prevented from attending the meeting, on account of his 
leaving town with his family ; but he hoped he should shortly hear of an 
amicable arrangement of differences between the masters and work- 
men.” The Colonel having addressed the meeting at some length, the 
following resolutions were put and carried. ‘ That this meeting view 
with deep regret the conduct of the master builders, in demanding of 
their workmen to sign a declaration that they are not, neither will they 
be, members of any Trades Union, although formed for their protection 
and common good, and far from interfering with the just rights of their 
employers. The opinion of this meeting is, that it is only a prelude 
onthe part of the masters, in order that they may more effectually 
reduce the wages of their workmen. That this meeting is of opinion, 
that in the event of the operatives signing this declaration, they will be 
forging chains for their own necks ; and we do hereby pledge ourselves 
to assist them in their struggle, by affording them our best interest and 
support.” After which, a vote of thanks was given to the Chairman, 
and the meeting separated. 





The Poor-Law Commissioners held a meeting yesterday, at their 
office in Whitehall Yard. Mr. Frankland Lewis and Mr. John 
Lefevre, Commissioners, and Mr. Chadwick, the Secretary, were 
present. 

Amongst the alterations likely to be carried into immediate effect, 
isa plan for opening a public thoroughfare into St. James’s Park on 
the site of the present Foreign Office in Downing Street, and for 
erecting a suitable line of buildings for the Foreign and other Govern- 
ment Offices in the immediate vicinity; Downing Street and the ad- 
joining houses being intended to be cleared away for that. purpose. 

_ Medical men concur in stating, that there is more sickness at this 
time in the Metropolis than has been at any preceding period of the year. 

The supplies of wheat in Mark Lane during the last week were 
larger than in any former similar period since the year 1821. 

Mr. Shillibeer, the original introducer of omnibuses into the Me- 
tropolis, is, it is said, appointed one of the Commissioners, with a 
salary of 6002. per annum, of the new Board for controlling the vaga- 
Ties of these cumbrous machines, under the recent Act of Parliament. 

On Saturday evening, a young lady on a visit at Camden New 
Town, at a convivial party, dressed herself as a beggar-girl, and strolled 
the middle of several streets, singing sweetly. She was attended, un- 
observed, for protection. Several donations were made her; and an 
elderly gentleman descended from his drawing-room into the street with 
8 contribution ; and on presenting it, added his overture, but somewhat 
out of time, and in a key too low for the lady’s auditory. No one de- 
tected the playful fraud. 

, An extraordinary scene of confusion was presented on Sunday morn- 
ing at the steam-wharf, by London Bridge, where were congregated 
hundreds beyond what could possibly be accommodated on board the 
81x steamers appointed to start from that wharf. A large proportion 
of the assembled crowd consisted of persons who had purchased tickets 
during the past week, and who were loud in their complaints of the 
trick which they considered had been played upon them. It seems of 
late the two rival Companies whose boats start from this wharf have 
lowered their fares to Is., Sunday included, provided the ticket is pur- 
chased the previous week, or day, of the appointed agent on the wharf, 

he ticket on its face gives a right to the buyer to go by any boat be- 
Onging to the Company by which the agent is employed, and on any 
ay, or hour of the day, at which any one of the several packets enu- 
Merated in the ticket is to start. An immense number of these tickets 


had been sold by the agents of both Companies during the past week ; 








and, as it turns out, to parties most of whom had determined to render 
them available on Sunday last. The consequence was, that the shoals 
of persons which were momentarily arriving at the wharf far exceeded 
the means of conveyance provided by either Company. The rush to 
get on board was tremendous, and it was hardly possible to prevent th 
boats from being overloade1 to a dangerous extent. Each of the six 
boats started considerably before the appointed time; and they were 
compelled to drag away the platform leading from the wharf to the deck 
of the boat, when the platform itself was crowded with a dozen or more 
persons. The Mercury is estimated to have had at least 1200 per- 
sons on board, and even the little Pearl is said to have had 600 on deck 
when it put off.— Courier. 

The Marquis of Hertford had a narrow escape the day previous to 
his departure from town. His Lordship was driving a pair of high- 
bred horses in a new phaeton in Hyde Park ; and when near the stone 
laid by the Duke of Wellington for the building now in progress, the 
horses took fright and galloped off. At the angle, near the Hermi- 
tage, the animals rushed through the fence, and threw his Lordship and 
a young lady out of the vehicle; but, happily, neither received the 
slightest injury. The carriage was broken to pieces. 

Mr. Henry Willis, a gentleman of fortune residing in Chelsea, was 
thrown out of his gig yesterday morning, and received much injury. 
His horse became restive, and ran the gig against a coal-waggon; and 
the concussion threw Mr. Willis on his head upon the pavement; at 
first he appeared to be lifeless, but afterwards partially recovered. 

Mrs. Pardoe, a lady residing in Quebec Street, Bryanston Square, 
was nearly burnt to death on Wednesday, by her clothes accidentally 
catching fire. Mr. Pardoe was sitting at breakfast, with her feet on a 
stool before the fire, and a blazing coal flew out of the grate and set 
fire to her gown. In an instant the fiame communicated to the rest of 
her apparel; Mrs. Pardoe entered the room at this instant, and with 
great presence of mind enveloped Mrs. Pardoe with some heavy damask 
window-curtains, and succeeded in extingui-hing the fire. Medical aid 
was instantly procured ; when Mrs. Pardoe was found to have sustained 
such serious injury that but very slight hope is entertained of her 
surviving. 

The inhabitants of St. Giles’s have been alarmed by a report that a 
“ghost” for the last night or two had been paying visits to the church- 
yard. On Wednesday night, a great crowd assembled, and a tall figure 
was plainly discerned moving among the tombstones. Some two or 
three of the bystanders, less superstitious than the rest, got over the 
railings, and found, instead of a being of ‘no mortal mould,” a poor 
Irishwoman. It appeared that this poor creature, had recently lost her 
son, who was buried last week in the above-mentioned churchyard, and 
the woman having heard that some persons, known to be “ resurrection- 
men,” had been lurking in the neighbourhood, she became fearful that 
they were waiting an opportunity to exhume the tre of her child, and 
determined to watch the grave. Her putting this plan into execution 
raised the apprehensions of the superstitious, and on Wednesday night 
the crowd became so dense that the police were obliged to interfere.— 
Standard. 


A number of cabriolet and omnibus drivers have been sentenced to 
fine and confinement, by the Police Magistrates, during the week. 
Their offences were, as usual, furious driving, extortion of illegal fares, 
insolent language, and assaults. There is nothing new or interesting 
in the details of their examinations. 

At the Mansionhouse, yesterday, Robert Elliott, who lately resided in 
St. Martin’s Lane, as a wine-merchant, and who has undergone one or 
two examinations before the Lord Mayor on several charges of obtain- 
ing large quantities of wine under fraudulent pretences, was again placed 
at the bar for reexamination; but as there was no further evidence 
ready to be produced, he was again remanded, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Mr. Adolphus and Mr. Edmonds, who appeared on 
his behalf, and contended that the prisoner should be either discharged 
or admitted to bail. Charges are already preferred against the prisoner 
to the amount of 600/. 

Two sellers of unstamped newspapers were discharged from the 
Hatton Garden Office on Monday, with only a reprimand from the 
Magistrate. On the same day, at the Marylebone Office, three others 
were discharged, because though guilty of selling unstamped papers, 
they were not prosecuted by the Stamp-oiice. 

Mr. Luton, an extensive flannel-manufacturer at Welshpool, ap- 
peared at Union Hall, on Monday, at the instance of the parish officers 
of Lambeth, for the purpose of having an order of affiliation made upon 
him for the maintenance of an illegitimate child. The investigation 
possessed some interest, owing to the parties moving in a respectable 
sphere of life, the relatives of the female carrying on business in the 
same town as the defendant. The complainant, on seeing the defend- 
ant in the office, immediately swooned away ; and when she was suffi- 
“ciently recovered, she stated that he was the father of her child, which 
was born on the 22d of last March, in the parish of Lambeth; she also 
added, that she had recently applied to the officers of Lambeth for 
parochial relief for the child, the defendant having refused to maintain 
it. In her cross-examination by Mr. Clarkson, who attended for the 
defendant, she gave such an improbable account of her acquaintance 
with him, that the Magistrate refused to make any order. 

A case of affiliation came before Mr. Walker at Lambeth Street 
Police-office on Saturday, in which a woman was charged with burden- 
ing the parish with a fifth illegitimate child. Mr. Walker took oc- 
casion to observe, that the laxity in administering the old law arose 
from a disposition which prevailed during the late war to promote the 
increase of population. It was then no uncommon thing for country 
Justices to say to a woman, “ Well, is it a boy or a girl?” If the latter, 
the rejoinder would be, ‘‘ Never mind; hn Ban it will be a boy next 
time, and the King must have soldiers ; you shall be taken care of.” 


The Country. 

There was a numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Newcastle, 
North and South Shields, and Tynemouth, in the Guildhall at New- 
castle, on Tuesday, to present addresses to Earl Grey on his retirement 
from office. Earl Grey, accompanied by the Earl of Durham, arrived 
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at the appointed hour, and bcth were heartily cheered. The addresses 
were presented with short appropriate speeches; and then Earl Grey 
replied in a speech of considerable length. After some preliminary 
remarks, he referred to his exertions in carrying Reform— 

“ To this question my early attention and early e“érts in Parliament were directed. 
Those efforts were afterwards suspended, under circumstances which made me almost 
owe ancl of success ; but the cause was never abandoned by me. My efforts were resumed 

happier auspices, and they have at length been brought to a happy and trium- 
phant result. But when I say this, do not think I am so vain and presumptuous as to 
assume to myself any exclusive merit for what I have done. I was assisted hy many 
men abler than myself—one of whom I am proud to see present on this occasion—men 
Without whose assistance my humble efforts would have been fruitless. I was sup- 
— by the confidence of my Sovereign. But all these advantages would have been 
ufficient, had I not been carried triumphantly through the midst of opposition and 
difficulty by the energies and the spirit ofa brave and enlightened People.” 
This great measure was a means to an end: it would secure all 
vational and salutary reforms, if pursued with moderation and wisdom— 

**T trust you will not think it too great a liberty if I add, that having obtained a full 
aud fair representation—(A few cries of *° No, no!”)}—I am sorry to hear any interrup- 
tien. I trust nothing will pass on this occasion which will give additional advantage 
to the enemies of Reform to say that their predictions have been fulfilled—that if a 
Iarge measure were given to the People, it would not cause satisfaction, but would lead 
to stilt farther encroachments, Those predictions will not, I trust, be verified through 
the imprudence of any by whose exertions this Reform was obtained. I have said that 
further reforms are required, but that they must be pursued with moderation. Having 
obtained, I repeat, a full and fair representation, it will not do to be proceeding in a 
eontinual course of agitation. Reform is necessary; but in the pursuit of this neces- 
sary work, you must act in the spirit of moderation and peace, and consistently with 
the authority of a regular and settled government. Reform,I say, is necessary. This 
is the conviction on which the present Administration, of which I was lately a mem- 
bes, has always acted. This is the foundation on which that Administration rests. 
It is interwoven with its existence, and it cannot exist without it. But if, by depart- 
ing from this principle of moderation which I have mentioned, you are led by restless- 
ness and impatience into hasty and inconsiderate measures, give me leave to tell you, 
that the cause of Reform itself will be endangered; and, like the machinery which 
the ingenuity of the present age has brought to such perfection, if the regulating and 
controlling power be withdrawn, the increased velocity will cause the wheels to take 
fire, and Ieeform itself will be prevented by combustion and destruction.” 


Earl Grey then proceeded to defend Ministers and Parliament from 
the charge of having done but little in furtherance of the ends of Re- 
form ; and concluded his speech in these words— 

“ Gentlemen, I take leave of you once more, by expressing my heartfelt thanks for 
your kindness. Many men have served you with more ability than I have done; none 
with purer or more disinterested motives. 1n answer to all the calumnies which have 
been d upon me, I desire my countrymen to view me in the situation in which I 
stood before I entered oflice, and compare it with my present situation—they will then 
see that my motive was not to obtaim any thing for myself. I retire from office with 
the only reward—hut certainly with the best I could possibly receive—the confidence 
and good-will of those before whose attention my conduct has passed. I have had 
many expressions of this good-will; but I can assure you with the utmost truth and 
sincerity, they have come from none from whom they could have carried greater honour, 
or have been received with greater pride by me, than from the present numerous and 
respectable assembly, who have not only been acquainted with my public conduct, but 
also with my private life, It has been said that 1 have served the public half a cen- 
tury. It was in the year 1786 when I was first returned the representative of the’county 
ef Northumberland: a period of forty-eight years has since elapsed, of which period 
[copes here than five years have been spent in office. I retire with that best reward, 
the so ation of my countrymen. I do not enjoy any other of which any living 
man has aright to complain. Here I might expatiate at great length; but I really 
feel so much overpowered by your kindness, so grateful for the honour you have done 
me, that Iam unable to proceed.” 


There was a loud call for Lord Durham ; who came forward and 
spoke as follows— 
“T assure you that on no occasion in my public life have I been more gratified than 
at the present, where I have found justice done, not so much to my nuble relation, as to 
ourselves. Yon have proved to the world, that in spite of all the calumnies which 
ave been heaped upon him even in this district—notwithstanding all the attempts 
which have been made to lower him in your estimation—you have seized the first 
enesy to declare to the world your sense of his great merits, and your determina- 
on to show that at least you did not join in those calumnies, I am also happy at this 
a to address you, from the circumstance that there is not one word which has 
fallen from my noble relation, in which I do not heartily and cordially agree. I thank 
him as an individual, and as a man of public life, for the advice which he has given us. 
¥ shall take it and act upon it, and with as much — and moderation as he wishes; 
but I will never lose sight of the end—namely, the attainment of all necessary reforms 
—I will not say the conserving but the preserving of the rights of the people—that this 
eountry may be enabled to show its head foremost amongst the nations of the world, 
however high they may advance in the scale of civilization. In the full sense of the 
advice he has given, I can readily make allowance for the difficulties in which he has 
been placed, both by the opposition of enemies and indiscretion of friends ; and I may 
as. readily state to you, and I am sure you will heartily agree with me, that whether or 
not he could have gone to a greater extent in the measures he has brought forward, he 
has nevertheless always had one object in view—namely, that of restoring the consti- 
tution to its original purity and consistency. My noble relation has disclaimed, with 
his characteristic modesty, the merit of passing the Reform Bill. I now openly state, 
as I have formerly said it behind his back, that that measure would never have been 
proposed, and I am sure it would never have been carried, had it not been for him, [I 
own that I have been the ready and willing instrument of his wishes; but had it not 
been for his determination, his energy, his confidence with the country, and his influ. 
ence with his Sovereign, without whose cooperation the measure could not have been 
enacted, all would have been ineffectual. Without his assistance, I believe in my con- 
seience, the Reform Bill would uever have been proposed or enacted, To him, and to 
him alone, properly belongs the honour of this great measure.” 


Earls Grey and Durham, then took their departure for Lambton 
Castle, amidst the cheers of the people. 


A dinner was given at Cambridge on Wednesday, by the Conser- 

vative party, to Sir E. B. Sugden. In the course of the evening, 
several speeches were made, abusive of the Whigs and the present 
Government; and Sir E. Sugden retaliated the charge of bribery 
which had been thrown out against him by his opponents, whom he 
in return accused of using certain secret funds for the purpose of cor- 
rupting the voters. He recommended Churchmen to unite in the 
same manner as the Dissenters were united in support of their cause; 
and he expressed his confidence that at the next election one of the Whig 
Members would be thrown out; and he promised to come forward 
again as a candidate for the suffrages of the Cambridge electors. The 
health of Sir Robert Peel was drunk with a “galloping nine ;” which 
signifies repeated acclamations till the lungs are exhausted, and several 
ether Conservative toasts were drunk with loud cheering. 
* Mr. Frankland Lewis has announced his intention of retiring from 
the representation of Radnorshire. It is reported that Mr. Walter 
Wilkins, of Maeslough Castle, will come forward as a candidate in his 
place. 


The Bar of the Northern Circuit intend giving Lord Chancellor 
Brougham a turtle and venison feast, at Lancaster, which his Lord- 


ship will visit on his journey to Brougham Hall. Monsieur Paristie, 

a pupil of the renowned Ude, and principal artiste of the Adel hi 

Hotel, Liverpool, is “‘ retained” for the occasion.—Liverpool Paper. 
The Earl of Harewood, at a recent audit, caused a permanent reduc- 





tion in the rents of his Yorkshire estates, according to the state of the 
times and the quality of the land. 

A letter from Coventry, written by a person who well knows the 
state of that city, describes the condition of the weavers there to be 
wretched in the extreme. Thousands of them are wholly destitute of 
employment; and as a necessary consequence, the wages of those who 
have work are reduced to the very lowest pittance. In the. parish of 
Foleshill, which contains a population of 7,000, principally ribbon. 
weavers ; there are more than half the workshops shut up. The winter 
is looked forward to with gloomy anticipations, 

The demand for woollen goods in the Leeds market has of late 
more than kept pace with the supply, and the stock in the halls is in 
consequence very light. Many of the manufacturers are now setting on 
fresh hands. There was a considerable infiux of buyers during the last 
week, both from London and the country; in consequence, more 
business has been done in the warehouses than for some time back. 

A gentleman who employs a great many hands in a manufactory in 
the West of England, in order to encourage his work people in a due 
attendance at church on a fast-day, told them that if they went to 
church they would receive their wages for that day in the same manner 
as if they had been at work. Upon which, a deputation was appointed 
to acquaint their employer, that if he would pay them for over hours, 
they would attend likewise at the Methodist chapel in the evening. 

A correspondent has forwarded us a pattern of dark olive cloth of 
Russian manufacture, which gained the gold medal at St. Petersburg, 
in the Spring of the present year. The wool is very fine, but the tex- 
ture of the cloth is by no means equal to that usually manufactured in 
this country from wool of the same quality.x—Havifar Express. 

It is said that in Norfolk barley is now fetching a higher price than 
wheat. 

All the accounts hitherto received from the North state the grouse 
to be in fine condition, but not over numerous, and so wild as to render 
them come-at-able only by good shots. 


The season for hop-picking is rapidly approaching. It is expected 
that if the weather continues as favourable as of late, the season will 
be pretty generally commenced in another fortnight. Those grounds 
which have not suffered from blight are fast recovering from the ravages 
of the vermin, and promise a fair crop. Where the plant was doing 
well a month ago, the crops will be very large. The duty is still on 
the increase, and may now be quoted at 118,000/.— Kentish Gazette. 

A paragraph, headed “* Crows versus Turnips,” bas run the round of 
the newspapers, and seems calculated to excite a crusade against a most 
useful race of animals. It states that a flight of crows in two hours 
devoured nearly an acre of turnips. By crows, no doubt, rooks are 
meant ; and we will venture to assert that they did not eat or destroy a 
single turnip. Their object in pulling up the plants was to detach a 
grub from their roots, which grub would have destroyed the turnip if 
the rooks kad not interfered. The farmer has not a better friend than 
this much-slandered bird. For the small injury it inflicts during a 
very short portion of the year, and which it is not difficult to prevent, 
it returns him benefits a hundredfold, in the destruction of myriads of 
grubs, slugs, &c. that would devour his crops. — Staffordshire Advertiser. 

The residence of the late Reverend Rowland Hill, at Wooton-under- 
Edge, has lately been converted into a cider-shop. The servants have 
been permitted to dispose of all the stock of cider, selling it in small 
quantities to any purchaser that may apply. 

It is highly creditable to the officers and privates of the 93d Highland 
Regiment, at present stationed at Canterbury, that no military flogging 
has occurred in the regiment since the year 1813, a period of twenty- 
one years; and yet only the week before last, the Commander-in- 
Chief complimented the officers on the excellent discipline of the 
regiment. 

It is now found that the most disastrous effects have resulted from 
the violent storm at Glossop Dale ; it will require upwards of 2,500/. to 
repair the mischief done to the roads and bridges, while the injury sus- 
tained by the manufacturers is estimated at 20,000/.—Derby Mercury. 


A trial of interest to merchants and brokers, involving the 
responsibility of the latter, came on at the Lancaster Assizes on 
Wednesday. The facts were briefly as follow. On the 9th of May, 
Buchanan and Co., brokers in Liverpool, sold some cassia and cotton 
for 8001. for Skinner and Co. of Liverpool, who have also establish- 
ments in Bombay and Glasgow. The goods were delivered by 
Buchanan and Co. without informing their principals to whom they 
were sold. The parties who purchased them failed a few days after, 
on the 2Ist of May. Skinnerand Co. declared that the brokers were 
liable, inasmuch as they ought to have informed them who the pur- 
chasers were ; for they would not in that case have given their order for 
the delivery of the goods. Baron Gurney left three questions to the 
Jury— 

The first was, whether it was customary to give the principal, or the owner of 
the goods, the note of contract within forty-eight hours of the sale; secondly, 
whether it was the custom to inform the principal or merchant who the parties 
were who purchased his goods; thirdly, whether the defendants had acted in 
the present case as by custom brokers were in the habit of doing, and whether 
it was their usual manner of transacting business. 

The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs ; thus establishing the re- 
sponsibility of the brokers. 

In the Ecclesiastical Court at Exeter, on the 12th instant, a charge 
was brought against Major Pitman, by the Reverend R. P. Welland, 
for brawling in church, and preventing the singing ; and the Chancellor 
being of opinion that the charges were such as ought to be inquired 
into, a future day was appointed for the plaintiff to produce his witnesses 
in support of the charge against Major Pitman, who will then be tried 
for the offence. 

The whole business at the Westmoreland Assizes occupied but two 
hours. At the termination of the last case in the Nisi Prius Court, 
Lord Lyndhurst, looking at the Jury, said, ‘* Gentlemen, you are dis- 
charged ;” and then at the Bar, “‘ Gentlemen, I am very sorry to s*¥ 

ouare discharged also.” ‘The “gentlemen of the long robe” smiled, 
owed, and retired, ; 
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A cause of considerable importance was tried at the Somersetshire 
Assizes on the 13th instant, respecting the validity of a will made by 
Mr. Whitby, the projector of the Plymouth Breakwater, who died at 


Taunton, in October 1833. By the disputed will, the bulk of his 
property was left to Mr. Woodford, a banker at Taunton; but it was 
asserted that Mr. Whitby, at the time he made the will, was of un- 


sound mind, and that a previous bequest, by which a Miss Burn was | 


made his heiress, ought to supersede it. The trial occupied three days. 
It was proved that Mr. Whitby was sometimes peculiar and wayward 
in his manner ; but the Jury returned a verdict in favour of the validity 
of his last will. 

Garside, the murderer of Mr. Ashton, “who now lies in Chester 
Gaol with Joseph Mosley waiting for a hangman, has accused Mosley 
and two others of another murder, committed about six years ago, upon 
amanin Derbyshire, named Nadin; whose body was found in the 
river Goit, about seven miles from Stockport, with marks of violence 
upon it. Garside probably was an accomplice, though he does not 
accuse himself. 

A fire broke out, on Saturday night, in the yard of Messrs. Clarke 
and Nixon, shipbuilders, Cornhill, Liverpool. It originated, we be- 
lieve, in the stove ; and, as the place was surrounded by chips, boards, 
and dry timber, it quickly extended to a large shed or house at the ex- 
tremity of the yard, filled with pitch, tar, cordage, and other inflam- 
mable materials. In less than ten minutes, the whole place was in 
flames; and about the same time the Norwich Union engine arrived, 
followed instantly by one of the new engines of the Fire Police. In 
a few minutes both engines got into play, with a scanty supply of water 
from tanks in the yard; and here the superior appointment of the Fire 
Police engine became manifest. A new ship, on which 5000/. had been 
expended, lay on stocks alongside the shed, and already the flames had 
laid hold of the side of the vessel. The engineer of the Police en- 
gine by extending his hose, passed two intermediate fires, played on the 
vessel, and, though badly supplied with water, effected her safety. The 
fire, which was first discovered about half-past ten, was not entirely 
got under until after five o’clock on Sunday morning.—Liverpool Paper. 

A new steam hoy, built at Dover, was launched on Saturday, in the 
sight of several thousands of spectators. She was named the Shak- 
speare ; and glided down from the stocks into the water very beautifully, 
amidst cheers and waving of handkerchiefs. She had not proceeded 
far when the rejoicing was turned into panic: from the number of 
persons on the deck, and not being sufficiently ballasted, she became 
top-heavy; and after heeling two or three times, made a sudden lurch, 
and lay down completely on the larboard side. This, however, lasted 
only a few minutes ; for as soon as the paddle-box touched the water, it 
was sufliciently buoyant to keep the vessel up, and she righted. Had 

there been much sea and wind, nothing could have saved the vessel 
from foundering. In lurching, she caught a boat with five men in it; 
the boat swamped, but the whole of the crew were pulled on board the 
steamer by ropes. 

Mr. West, a clergyman lately residing in Frampton, near Gloucester, 
met his death by a fearful accident on Tuesday week. He arrived in 
Gloucester on that day, for the purpose of examining some children 
previously to a confirmation by the Lishop, which was about to take 
place; and not being able to procure lodging at an inn, he took a room 
ata hairdresser’s. He went into his room in the evening, and lay 
down with his clothes on, leaving the candle burning. The master of 
the house, passing by the room, extinguished the candle, to prevent 
accidents. About four o'clock the next morning, Mr. West’s body 
was found lifeless on the pavement just beneath his window. It is 
supposed that he fell out of the window, which came very nearly to 
the floor, as, on awakening in the dark, he would naturally go to the 
window. 

At Starcross regatta, on Monday week, just as a salute was about to 
be fired, Mr. Slade, of Exeter, having incautiously advanced in front 
of the guns, the wadding of one of them nearly cut his body in two, 
causing instant death. 


_ One day last week, a boy about two years of age, the son of Mr. Col- | 
linge, of Shaw Crompton, was put to bed very early ; and awaking, asis | 


supposed, and endeavouring to get out, he fell betwixt a table and the 
bed-post ; and being suspended by his chin upon the table, he was 
strangled, and was quite dead when discovered, about eleven o’clock 
at night.— York Courant. 





IRELAND. 
The long-threatened meeting of the Irish Orange-Tory party, a 
brief account of which was given in our second impression last week, 
was held in Dublin on Thursday the 14th. The place of assem- 


which the entertainments were given to George the Fourth on his 
visit to Dublin. ‘The avowed object of the meeting was to take mea- 


sures for the preservation of the Protestant religion, in the present | 


posture of affairs. The persons who attended were admitted by ticket. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin took the chair about half-past’ twelve, 
when xbout three thousand persons had assembled: the galleries were 
well filled by ladies. Before the business of the meeting commenced, 
several parties paraded round the room with Orange banuers, cock- 
ades, &c. which, however, were taken down and put away, at the re- 
quest of Lord Roden. The principal persons present were—the Mar- 


quis of Downshire, the Earls of Roden, Winchilsea, Mayo, Longford, | 


Rathdowne, Courtown, Norbury, and Sandon, Viscounts Massarene, 
Castlemaine, and Lorton, Lords Maideville, Hillsborough, Downes, 
Cole and Stopford, Sirs Robert Bateson, Edmund Hayes, Augustine 
Fitzgerald, George Rich, and Edward Pakenham, Colonels Verner, 
Wingfield, Acton Beresford, and Irwin, the Reverends Charles Boy- 
ton, Mortimer O’Sull van, Archdeacon Agar, John Martin, and Marcus 
Beresford, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Major Beresford, and Mr. George 

oore. The resolutions were of the most commonplace description ; 
consisting of votes of thanks to the King, the Bishops, and Lord 
Winchilsea ; a declaration “ that Protestants should die in defence of 


Sloners of State,” &c. The whole seven hours—for the meeting 
lasted so long—were spent in talk,—much to the annoyance of several 


( ¢ N- ; tion of lay property. 
bly was the great circular room attached to the Minsionhouse, in | 


1 Se | inflicted upon th ho violated it : > 
their religion ;” that ** Protestant clergymen should never become pen- | seul Gon Gaaiineanes a tor 


ardent partisans who were eager to be at work, and to decide upon some 
active measures. The principal speakers were Lords Roden, Winchil- 
sea, Longford, the Marquis of Downshire, Mr. Marcus Beresford, 
Mr. Boyton, Mr. J. Martin, and Mr. Mortimer O'Sullivan. We 
select a few specimens from the different speeches, which, reported at 
full length, occupy twenty columns. 

Lord Roden—* It is gratifying to see present here so many assembled from 
so many different parts, to address you in the support of the cause of liberty and 
religion, and which is the cause of God. It is, I repeat, highly gratifying to 
me that I should have the honour of addressing so great an assembly, which 
will not only demonstrate the greatness of the cause which we are here to 
support, but will show the importance of the object which we have in view 5 
and I hope his Lordship in the chair will forgive me when I say, that he must 
feel highly honoured in being president over an assembly that contains every~ 
thing of character, everything of value, and everything of glory in this great 
empire. I think there is no person will feel this = honour more than the 
distinguished individual who now fills the chair. am most happy to be one 
of the first to address you, an honour which I shall never cease to remember. 
It is now two years since I Jast addressed you in this room. I was one of those 


| who united in signing a requisition for issuing summonses to the Protestants 


of Ireland for attending to a subject near and dear to their hearts. . . + + ~ 
We have assembled to support the law of the land—to support one another, high 
and low—and to avert, by every constitutional means in our power, the further 
unjust, weak, and odious measures contemplated by the present Ministry, and 
to support ourselves by every fair means against the enemies by which we ere 
surrounded, and that we will let them all know that we will never surrender. 
I know we have been laughed at for saying, notwithstanding what is passing 
about us, that we will not surrender. I certainly know at the same time that 
{am now addressing a general Protestant meeting, still I cannot forget that E 
am a member of that invaluable Orange institution, the motto of which is, aad 
which, I trust, will yet be felt by every Protestant, ‘ No surrender.’” 

Lord Winchilsea— It is needless to say that I am the sincere and unde~ 

“viating friend of the Protestant Church of this part of the empire, whose rights 
have been so sacrilegiously trampled on. My lords and gentlemen, I bave 
stated that the religion of our Church is in danger. I look back with feelings 
of contempt and disgust to the late attempt to extinguish at one blow Pro- 
testanism in this country. If I could see the justice which Llook for done to 
our Church, I would not have a wish of my heart ungratified ; I would bave 
nothing to ask of my God. . . . . . My lords and gentlemen, we have lived 
to see most fearful times; but it is a duty which we owe to our country, aud, 
from the spirit which emulates this meeting, I feel gratified in saying that we 
can bear up against it. This spirit, I assure you, prevails in me and the great 
body of your fellow. countrymen in England. Iwill convey to them that spirat— 
I will call upon them to make one common cause withyou. We will not con- 
fine ourselves to these shores. I will fight the battle of Protestantism till m 
death, uniting with you in heart and hand; and, trustin the event to the wi 
of that God who has also stood by us, we will, I trust, triumph over the united 
efforts of Popery, and transmit to posterity our glorious victory.” 

Marquis of Downshire—Having a large stake in the country, he considered 
it his duty to come forward at this emergency. He had been a supporter of 
Catholic emancipation, because he believed it would have promoted the good vf 
all classes in the empire. He had been mistaken to some extent, but yet he 
did not altogether despair. He earnestly recommended the Protestants of Ire= 
land, in seeking for justice for themselves, to act in the way that they would 
like others should act towards them ; that was a leading principle of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Mr. G. A. Hamilton—The principle which they were assembled to assert 
was, that there should be no mixed standard of religion upon the citadel of 
Great Britain—they should not have the cross of Rome with the tricolour of in- 
fidelity floating proudly, while what they believed to be the true standard of 
Christianity should be placed in a subordinate situation. Their Protestantism 
had not been established in consequence of their liberties ; but their liberties had 
been established in consequence of their Protestantism. The principle upon 
which the legislation against the Church proceeded was because numbers and 
error were regarded as paramount to truth and Christianity. They were now 
upon the eve of a mighty conflict. Hitherto it had been a war of words—but 
the time for action was approaching, and Ireland would be the scene of the son- 
test. The Peers of England had nobly done their duty: the Protestants of Iree 
land should be ready to support them with their voices, and, if necessary, swith 
the bayonet. (Enthusiastic cheering.) The King had told the Protestaate to 
speak out: they would do so—they should now proclaim that they were neither 
afraid nor unwilling to enter upon the conflict, notwithstanding all the boasting 
about the seven millions, and the perfect state of their organization. 

| Reverend John Martin—It was the duty of the Protestants of Ircland ta 


' refuse any information whatever to the Church Commissioners appointed by 
the King, and the auditory cheered this sentiment. The plan which he re~ 
commended was a ‘society and a subscription.” They should have Peany 

| Magaziues to enlighten the people of England, and they should also adopt effen- 

; Sive as well as defensive measures. With a slight alteration in the Prem 

po might conciliate the Wesleyan Methodists to make common cause with: 
them. 

Reverend Charles Boyton—Tithe property is attacked because it is the more 

' easy assailable. But the question was one of property, not of religion ; and the 

; destruction of tithes would be followed next year “ an assault on every descrip- 

Unpopular as Protestant Clergymen may be, they were 

not regarded with a tithe of the disgust and hostility excited by the absentee 

| landlord. The wretchedness of the people of Ireland exposed them to the 
| selfish machinations of every political quack. At one time, the remedy was 

Catholic en,ancipation—at another, Reform—at another, Repeal of the Uniea ; 

but the reai evils of the people were left untouched, whilst poverty overspread 

the land. Mr. O’Conneil found the peasantry his ready instruments, and the 

Church was to be sacrificed merely as a sop to produce temporary sutisfaction. 

It was said by the Whigs, the great absentee proprietors, that the Church 

property originally belonged to the Catholics; but to whom, he would ask, 

did the absentee property originally belong? ‘ Trrue” had been branded 

upon cattle seized for Church revenues; but would it not be as easy to brand 

** ABSENTEE”? upon cattle seized for the rents of the absentee landlord ? 

Mr. O' Sullivan—“ The Right Honourable Charles Grant wes a Secretary 
for Ireland. I remember the time of his philosophical, perhaps 1 should say 
mystical, legislation. He conciliated a country into bloody insurrection, and 
when first he saw victims made to the enormity of the outrages which he had 
inflamed into activity, he afterwards saw still more victims made to the offended 
majesty of the law ; and this chief secretary, who swayed the temporal destinice 
of the land, was compelled in a British House of Commons to repent his past 
principles, and sanction innovation upon the British Constitution. I remember 
when in the sway of this chief secretary I have Jooked down from the mountaine 
and the towers, and have seen the burning cabins of the poor, and beheld the 
desolation of the country, and the punishment which the law demanded to be 
I seriously declare I know aot 
whether 1 abhorred the continuance of that Secretary in office or the fearful 
retribution it compelled. Will you trust your lives and interests to such a mam 
as the Right Honourable Charles Grant? ..... . We have an Irish Chan- 
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cellor. ( Hisses.) He's not a men ber of the Cabinet, hut was sent over to 
guide us into the right path when there was danger of our wandering. This 
great functionary, if we consider him in an intellectual point of view, is gifted 
with an amazing power of mind. He is a man who had, as far as politics are 
concerned, the faculties which should have rendered them quite submissive to 
his ambition, but as a legislator he never attempted any measure which was not 
a failure, and never gave a promise or made a prediction which the results 
did not always falsify. I do the noble Lord injustice with respect to his promises 
—England will find he has been disistrously faithful in some instances. If 
we look over the political career of the great man, we shall find that it is all 
over-strewed with portions of shapeless legislations, false promises, and violent 
pledges. But still in this misshapen and broken thing there is a monument of 
which our country must be proud. There is in that same Lord Chancellor a 
splendid monument of [rish eloquence, in which he has dedicated himself to 
maintain eternal hostility to British connexion. I have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing, that as the great work upon which the fame of Lord Plunkett must here- 
after rest, it would seem that the course he recorded upon that monument pur- 
sued him through his after life, and blasted every measure. Will you trust the 
protection of the Union to Lord Plunkett? (¢No/’)” ‘ 

Reverend Marcus Beresford—‘* We will get rid of the bloody Popish rebels 
from amongst us. (Loud and continued cheers.) We will stock our lands 
with honest Protestants. We will banish the illicit distiller from amongst us, 
who is a disgrace tous. I would, and I declare it most solew ly—I would 
rather eat a potato and salt with a good Protestant, than live like a king in the 
midst of Papists. ( Cheers, and a cry of § The true blood of a Beresford !’) 
Some of our clergymen wish to put Protestants on our glebes ; but some con- 
scientious men to whom I have spoken said, ‘Oh, we get our tithes from the 
Papists ;’ but now the Papists pay us no tithes, and shall we not get rid of them ? 
The Government may make us as poor as Job; but they cannot make us dis- 
honest. Let the fires of Smithfield be lighted again ; and although we went, 
like old Latimer to our deaths, covered with sackcloth, and overwhelmed with 
the curses of the Papists, we will not succumb; and we shail still have, thank 
God, good men pressing into our Church. My Lords and Gentlemen, these are 
the sentiments of every worthy and honest man in the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, and if they were all congregated here this day, they would one and all 
exclaim, we will stand by you until the last moment of our breath.” 

‘ On the next day (Friday the 15th), a grand dinner was given to the 
Earl of Winchilsea, at Morrison’s Hotel; Lord Roden in the chair. 
Many of the gentlemen who attended the previous meeting formed part 
of the company. The Duke of Cumberland’s health was proposed with 
a high eulogium on his Protestantism, by the Chairman: it was drunk 
with nine times nine, and uproarious applause. 

Lord Roden gave “ the Lord- Lieutenant, and tranquility to Ireland ;” 
and in the long speech which prefaced this toast, remarked that nothing 
could be more foolish than the meeting of the previous day, if it was merely 
to appear in the public papers, and pass away like the morning cloud— 

“Nothing would be more foolish than our meeting, if no more was to 
emanate from it than what has occurred. It would only be the means of giving 
pleasure to our enemies and sorrow to our friends. We must have meetings 
throughout the country. We must run risks—we must not be afraid, if we 
would see the cause in which we are engaged successful. It has been my lot to 
be acquainted with many of my Protestant brethren, particularly those united 
to me by the bond of Orangeism. 1 know what the poling of the Orangemen 
of Ireland is; and 1 know what their number, their strength, and their power 
is. I have seen together thirty thousand men who, I believe in my heart, 
would go from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear in defence of their rights. 
All I ask of you—I mean those moving in the same sphere of life with myself- -the 
landlords, landowners, and resident gentry, is, that you will unite with your 
poorer brethren, that honest class of men whom we have a right to encourage, 
for they can be of as much, perhaps more, benefit to us than we to them. 
However, each is required for the support of the other. Preparations are 
erring, ee a meeting in Derry, and I propose that we should also have a meet- 
ing in Belfast, at both of which I hope to have the pleasure of attending. There 
has been a sub-committee appointed from the meeting of yesterday ; who are to 
decide on the best line to be adopted, in order to establish a constant and ready 
communication between the Protestants of Ireland, no matter how great their 
distance from each other. We are without a government; we are left to take 
care of ourselves ; and we are fools, while we possess the means of doing so, if 
we neglect to use them.” 

The speech was applauded with drunken delight ; the toast received 
with shouts of derision, and cries of “ A speedy riddance of Old 
Foozle.” 

The health of Lord Winchilsea was of course one of the great toasts. 
His thanksgiving was full of the violent zeal which distinguishes this 
Lord, but mollified by occasional touches of humane English feeling. 
He descanted on the imminent danger to our Protestant institutions 
from the proceedings of Government and the avowed principles of men 
in power. He insisted upon the necessity of union; and called upon 
absentees to return to their estates—it was their bounden duty. 

** 1 certainly know and feel that the misery of the lower classes must be con- 
siderably increased, by draining and spending out of the country so much of the 
capital produced by them. I know, too, that the poor of Ireland are in a state 
that no Christian should allow, without making every possible exertion to better 
it. How that is to be done, may be a difficult question to decide: but a trial of 
some kind should be made, otherwise a just cause of complaint will exist; and 
so long as there does, we can neither expect tranquillity or contentment; for if 
you leave the people in misery and want, they will naturally turn round upon 
you. Ifthe gentry of Ireland, who possess enormous property in the country, 
do not unite with you in endeavouring to remove any just ground of complaint, 
it will be impossible for you to make that stand you are preparing to make. 
This is my conscientious opinion : for, as an honest Englishman, and a member 
of the House of Peers, I hall never rise to justify that which I cannot do con- 
sistently with justice and my own feelings.” 

He concluded by declaring his devotion to his religion, his God, and 
his country ; and by announcing a subscription of 500 to forward 
Protestant interests and support the just claims of the Clergy. 

The healths of Lord Roden and Mr. Boyton went off with ‘nine 
times nine,” which Lord Winchilsea calls the ‘“ Kentish fire.” 

Mr. Boyton delivered an energetic oration— 

*¢ Ministers declare it to be impossible to carry the laws as they exist ; and 
they find it impossible to make the change they see necessary ; and yet they con- 
tinue to hold the reins of Government. Now I say that, under such circum- 
stances, they should resign their authority to others. I speak in the capacity of 
an inhabitant of this country, and as a Protestant subject of the King, when I 
say, in reply to the question ‘ What are we to do?’ that I know of no way by 
wk we can affect the minds of the present Ministry except this—a plan that 
we find to have affected them on former occasions, namely, by exciting in them 
apprehension and fear. The Government have themselves proved, that the only 
mode of effecting any thing with them is to give them every species of embar- 

assment. They have put a premium upon sedition, and have shown us, that 








to create important and great movements of the people—to have the opinions of 
large bodies of his Majesty’s subjects frequently and loudly expressed in reference 
to the claims they are making, is the most expeditious mode of obtaining them,” 

In ordinary times he would not recommend this line of conduct ; but 
now it was both justifiable and necessary— 

‘* T say, then, to my lay brethren, that their duty is to give expression to their 
opinions, and to obtain throughout the country the expression of the feeling of 
detestation, disgust, and discontent, at the conduct of those who hold the Go« 
vernment. I would not congregate the people where they are scattered, or 
where the Protestant population is thin; but in those parts of the country 
where they are dense, I would bring them together, not in thousands, but in 
tens of thousands, and to proclaim unequivocally their indignation and disgust. 
I would not put the giant in an erect posture, but I would show his Majesty’s 
Government the stirring of his mighty limbs. Connected as I am with Protes- 
tant Ulster, and knowing as I do every county in it, I am prepared to state that 
there is not recorded, and there does not exist within the memory of man, a 
period at which existed so strong a feeling of hate as that which now pervades 
the minds of the Protestants. I do say, therefore, that it is the duty of those 
persons who possess the confidence of the country, and who have the power of 
preventing any movement that might be productive of dangerous consequences, 
to call together the Protestant population of Ulster in large masses, to convey 
the indignation of a powerful people. 1 am perfectly satisfied, such is the 
crisis at which we have arrived, such the danger and embarrassment in which 
we are placed, and the doubtful position in which weé stand, that we are called 
upon to cousider, from the prospects held out by his Majesty’s Government 
and those calling for economy in the Army,—it is, I say, a matter of consi- 
deration for the landed proprietors of this country to see how far they would 
be justified in placing arms in the hands of their tenantry.” 

Lord Glengall declared his regret at having voted for Catholic eman. 
cipation. There were several ether harangues delivered, and a great 
many toasts drunk (doubtless with much liquor); but we find no ac. 
count of any subscriptions offered in imitation of Lord Winchilsea’s 
example. 

On the day of the dinner, Lord Winchilsea and many other persons 
of distinction were admitted members of the Orange Lodge in Dublin. 
On Saturday, the Corporation of Dublin voted an address to Lord 
Winchilsea; which, however, was sent after him to England, as his 
Lordship could not stay to receive it. 





While the Orange party were haranguing and feasting in Dublin, Mr. 
O’Connell was at the same work in Waterford; where he arrived, 
with Mrs. Q’Connell, on Thursday the 14th; having landed at Dun- 
more, from the Milford packet. The Irish correspondent of the 
Times gives the following account of his reception, and first speech. 

‘* Crowds hastened from all quarters to welcome him on the news of his 
arrival, and who would have drawn the carriage the whole way (eight miles) 
if permitted; but this Mr. O’Connell would not allow. The multitudes on 
foot and horseback then formed in procession, many carrying green boughs after 
the carriage, which proceeded at a slow pace to Waterford, which they did not 
reach till near nine o’clock. Crowds still continued to arrive along the line of 
procession, and bonfires were lit on the surrounding hills and at favourable 
stations as the carriage passed. The enthusiasm of the people was so great, 
that, not satisfied with this, they set fire to some furze hedges, in the fields ad- 
joining the line of march, amidst universal cheers. The effect of these fires in 
the shades of evening, which fell ere the procession reached Waterford, is de« 
scribed as singularly picturesque, when viewed from the city against a very 
dark sky in the background. Some of the vessels in the river had their rigging 
hung with lamps, and the majority had on the news of his arrival at Dunmore 
hoisted their colours. Triumphal arches and festoons were got up on the quays 
with incredible expedition ; a large bonfire was lit at the foot of Barron Street, 
opposite to Cummin’s Hotel, which had been prepared for Mr. O’Connell ; and 
nearly all the remaining population paraded the adjacent streets in anxious ex- 
pectation of his approach. On his arrival, he instantly stepped up to the 
balcony, and proceeded to address the natives, frequently interrupted by cheers 
and Jaughter at his humorous allusions to former incidents, as follows—* Fellow 
countrymen, you seem as merry as if you were going to beat the Beresfords 
again. It isa fine thing to toil for so brave and honest a people as the Irish. 
They beat us, however, on the Tithe question this time; but with the blessing 
of God, and the assistance of the people, I will beat them the next time. We 
will also have a rap at the Rotten Corporations, and grind some of the fat ones 
belonging to them. (‘ Grind them, grind them!”) I suppose you know 
them all? (‘ We do, well.”) You have all heard something of Repeal too? 
Well, I have only to tell you, that from all I have heard and seen, Iam as 
thoroughgoing a Repealer now as when I left Ireland. Go on quietly and 
peaceably, and don’t mind noticing such traitors as John Matthew Galway. 
( Groans, and a cry of ‘‘ Henry Winston Barron.”) Oh, ay! he’s not as 
bad as Galway. What a Luttrel that Galway is!—but he’s bad enough. By 
the law, Harry’s no great things,—there might easily be got a better boy; so at 
the next election we must send him to the right-about, and small blame to us. 
You must not expect me to make a long speech to-night. I have been tossed 
about to-day for several hours on the seas, in some sort of a vessel witha 
chimney and a kettle of boiling water to set her a-going; and as I feel some- 
what fatigued and in want of sleep, I am sure you will excuse me.’ He then 
withdrew, and the people dispersed.” 

The next day, a dinner being given him, O’Connell delivered an 
eloquent speech ; from which the following passages are extracted—_ 

He saw the dawn of justice for Ireland in the conduct of the present Admi- 
nistration. The Coercion Bill had been abrogated: the old Ministry thought to 
renew it, but they were now out, and the Coercion Bill was annihilated. In 
that event, he saw adawn of hope fer his country: he saw the first movement 
of conciliation on the part of Ministers, whose duty and interest it was to do 
justice to the people of Ireland. They had changed the law of reversion, which 
he as a lawyer, knew would be of infinite advantage to Ireland. _It made pro- 
perty more secure, and increased its value very much. These and other enlivening 
rays of hope had burst upon him; and in the fulness of his heart he could not 
help feeling, that Ireland, the Jand of his love, was about to receive that justice 
which tyranny had withheld from her for centuries. 

He alluded to the Orange proceedings in Dublin— 

He could not help alluding to the efforts of the expiring faction. They held & 
meeting the day before in Dublin; and sent to England for that prime buffoon, 
Lord Winchilsea, to conduct their proceedings. He was what was called at the 
Italian Opera, primo buffo: and he made a most wonderful discovery—a dis 
covery that must have astonished the world—he found out, after deep research, 
of course, that the property of the Established Church never belonged: to the 
Papists. (Cheers and laughter.) Now, he would ask the noble Lord to read 
some of the original endowments, and he would there find that such endowments 
were given to the Clergy that they might pray for the souls of the giver and bis 
family. There was one topic Mn tage nc at that meeting—it was agitation, 
and they agitated most furiously themselves: and, as they had eet the example, 


he, with the blessing of God, would follow it up. But the agitation of the People 
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for their rights should not resemble the agitation of their oppressors. The 
People knew the course by which they won former victories, and their future 
struggle would be marked by peace and perseverance. By these means they 
would have a total extinction of tithes. The legislative independence of Ireland 
would follow, and no man felt more deeply on the subject than he did. When 
the question of Repeal was brought forward, he, Heaven help him! made a 
speech of five hours; but he had to introduce topics to prove the right of Ire- 
land to independence, which it would not be necessary for him to do the next 
time he should bring it forward. Ireland never forfeited her rights—the Union 
was not a compact between two nations, for he could well prove the Union was 
brought about by frand and blood. The People were goaded to viclence and 
rebellion; and, when weakened by their divisions, their rights were wrested 
from them, and their country enslaved. The People should make arrangements 
to give him three millions of signatures to petitions for next session—he would 
not take less. ( Cheers.) He was one of the best friends the Clergy of the 
Established Church had: he used every exertion to maintain vested rights: his 
motion secured them 80 per cent , to be had at the Treasury, or in Exchequer 
Bills, payable at every Customhouse in the country ; and where was the landed 
proprietor who would not feel happy to have his rents so well secured? And 
when it was proposed that the Clergy should pay back to them the million 
advanced to them last year, he opposed it. All this he had done as a Catholic— 
and he was a sincere one; but all that would not conciliate the Protestant 
Clergy. Therefore, as they could not buy them, they should fight them: they 
should attack corruptien in every shape. 

He reached Cork on Saturday night, and the next day harangued the 
inhabitants at the Chamber of Commerce ; professing himself ‘a con- 
ditional Ministeralist,” eulogizing the conduct of the city Members, 
Dr. Baldwin and Mr. Callaghan; and asking for five millions of signa- 
tures for Repeal. This looks as if O’Connell would become just such 
a Repealer as Sheridan was a Reformer. The latter used to say, 
“ We'll have nothing less than Annual Parliaments and Universal Suf- 
frage—let us stick to that.” Sheridan thought this the best way of 
preventing every species of Reform. Like O'Connell, he demanded 
what he knew he could not get, as an indispensable preliminary to 
moving the question. 

The formation of an extensive Banking establishment is among Mr. 
O'Connell’s projects ; and a meeting was held last Saturday, at Water- 
ford, to take measures for forming a branch in Waterford in connexion 
with the new National Bank of Ireland, in which Mr. O’Connell and 
his son Maurice are Directors. ‘The monopoly Bank of Ireland, as 
the chartered bank is called, is charged with favouring political partisans 
in its discounts; and the new bank is intended to counteract this in- 
fluence. Ifthe project succeed, it will be no slight addition to O’Con- 
nell’s power. 


In the correspondence of the Times, we find the following curious 
account of the revival of the Irish Conservative Society, and the 
manner in which that angry simpleton Lord Winchilsea has been 
cozened out of his 500d. subscription to advance the interests of 
Protestantism. 

“Tt appears that the Conservatives have kept up a ‘ Secret Corresponding 
Society’ for a year past and upwards! Their reappearance on the open stage 
of politics (if their private back parlour at Tims’s in Grafton Street, can 
deserve such an epithet) is conceived in the same spirit of pecuniary jobbing 
that first set the concern afloat a couple of years ago. The simple history of its 
revival is this. The Earl of Winchilsea (intoxicated with his own spirited 
_— on Thursday, and the adulation of his auditors) took it into his head 
that he ought ‘to go the whole hog,’ as the desperate Yankees say, and become 
an Orangeman. He was accordingly next day initiated at a special meeting of 
the Grand Lodge, together with the Earl of Bandon and a few others to keep 
him in countenance. The political and physical intoxication was kept up all that 
evening, at a dinner given him at Morrison’s; in the midst of which, his Lord- 
ship’s generosity so far outran his prudence, as to induce him to promise to put 
down his name at the head of a subscription-list for 5002. to support the Irish 
Clergy in their stand against the measures of Church Reform. This was 
too much in the nature of a godsend to be allowed to drop into the mouths of 
the Clergy ; sothe old jobbers, seeing there was a fair prospect of something to 

gin upon, pounced upon his Lordship's 5002. as an advance intended for the 
general purposes of the Conservative Society, and hold it forth as an exemplar 
to all good Protestants, who are requested to ‘ go and do likewise.’ Into that 
fund all subscriptions will now fall, as a matter of course, for the benefit of the 
— who can draw them out as easily as their own lodgments in the 

ank of Ireland, by going through a few necessary forms ; and it may safely be 
predicted, that the Clergy will never be allowed to toucha penny of it, though 
they were half or entirely starving.” 

The agitation, or rather the attempt at agitation, by the Tories, is 
to be of a twofold character. ‘The Conservative Society is to renew 
its meetings this day, and the Orange Institution is also to resume ope- 
rations. The object of both, as announced by the Mail, is to make 
“a demonstration that will work upon the fears of Ministers,” and to 
Present “the most formidable array ever yet exhibited in a civilized 
world—a whole people determined to resist oppression and reject infi- 
delity.” What superlative nonsense! The formidable array of the 
whole people in Mr. ‘Tims’s snug parlour in Grafton Street! Well can 
the people afford to laugh at the loud talk and fancied importance of 
the contemptible remnant of the anti-Irish faction.—Dublin Morning 

egister. 

The troops lately employed in protecting Mr. Whitty and his tithe- 
collectors in Wicklow have received orders to return to Carlow, as all 
their efforts have proved abortive. 

In consequence of instructions from Government, a general disarming 
of the Enniskillen yeomanry has been ordered. Several members of 
that body have refused to deliver up their arms; but the law-officers 
are about proceeding against the commander of each corps whose men 
are contumacious, for the penalty of 500/. pursuant to the statutes in 
that case made and provided. 

On Thursday week, Lieutenant Hiern proceeded in command of a 
strong party of the 36th depdt, from Nenagh to Killibeg, to aid the 

eriff in executing a writ of Habere, by which he had to turn out of 
possession thirty-two families! The duty being finished, the party re- 
turned to Nenagh the same evening, having performed a march of 
thirty-three Irish miles in one day. 
of 36th depot, which has aided the civil power during the last six 
Months, 

, At the Tyrone Assizes, aman was convicted for giving “three cheers 
for the Kiug and his declaration to the Bishops.” The Court directed 
him to be acquitted.—Limerick Chronicle, [This paragraph reads very 
like an Irish one.] 





This is the twenty-eighth party | 


The cholera is again prevalent in Dublin: no fewer than 158 nev 
cases were reported on Saturday ; and the Metropolitan Cholera Hos~ 
pital in Grange Gorman Lane has been reopened by orders frong 
Government. 

Three young Irish gentlemen and a boatman were drowned in Strangs 
ford Lough, on ‘Tuesday week, by the upsetting of a boat in a sudden 
squall. There were seven altogether in the boat; and perhaps only 
three would have been drowned, had not one of those who had swan 
to land—Mr. John Miller, of Portaferry—again plunged into the water 
to save his friend, a son of Colonel Barr; whom he succeeded in saving, 
but perished himself. The names of the two other gentlemen were 
M’Clintock and Beirne, both of good families and numerous connexionse 
M’Clintock was the son of a gentleman lately Member for Louth 
county, and was the last surviving child of his father, who has lost six 
children during the last twelve months. 

A soldier of the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, shot himself. af 
the Cork Barracks, on the 12th instant, in the stable-loft, dressed for 
parade. He placed the muzzle of his carabine against his side, and 
with a string which was attached to his foot pulled the trigger: the ball 
passed through his heart, and his death was instantaneous—Cork 
Constitulion. 

SCOTLAND. 

A public dinner is to be given at Edinburgh in honour of Lord Greys 
and amongst other personages whose presence there is anticipated, we 
have read the name of Lord Brougham. Having notoriously caused 
Lord Grey’s Ministerial downfal, the learned lord goes to celebrate hig 
own work. Him whom he has slain with his own hand, he proceede 
to bury with ostentatious honours, and fire a volley over his victim’s 
grave.— Times. 

The early resignation of Sir D. K. Sandford as Representative .of 
Paisley, is still confidently talked of by all classes of politicians; and 
it is affirmed with equal confidence, that the candidate to be brought 
forward in the Tory interest as his successor is Mr. Kirkman Finlay. 
No choice could be more appropriate than this for the party whose 
interest Mr. Finlay will represent. The Paisley Paper mentions that 
Mr. Crawfurd, when in that ancient town last week, was asked whether 
in the event of an election, he would stand. Mr. Crawfurd declared hig 
willingness to doso, provided he was invited by a majority of the inha- 
bitants, in public meetings assembled.—Glasgow Chronicle. [We 
should think it must be rather awkward in Mr. Finlay to oppose Mr. 
Crawfurd, inasmuch as at the last Glasgow election both his sons were 
members of Mr. Crawfurd’s Committee. —London Courier. ] 

On Tuesday week, in the Jury Court, in the trial of a case connected 
with the Fife Bank, Mr. Dalziel, writer to the signet, who was 
examined as a witness, stated the following singular circumstance. Some 
papers connected with the case had been mislaid ; and after a very dili- 
gent search, all hope of finding them was given up, until the night 
previous to the trial. when he dreamt that the papers were lying in & 
particular place. On going to the quarter indicated, he discovered 
them. We are well aware that other instances of similar revelations 
have been detailed ; but we believe none of them are so well authenti« 
cated, Mr. Dalziel having stated it on oath. The Court, as might be 
expected, were very much astonished at the statement.—Fife Herald. 





PMiscelaneous. 

Mopet or a Krino’s Sreecu.—The late leave-taking which 
William the Fourth addressed to his faithful Parliament, has been 
fruitful in pleasantry, for so dry a subject. The neatest and leas€ 
exaggerated of the jeux d'esprit appeared in the Times, as follows. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—It is with a deep sense of the exertion and labour which 
you have bestowed in the prosecution of your pleasures that I at length close this proe 
tracted session, and release you from attendauce, I am fully sensible of the applica 
tion you have given to the business of Crockford’s, and of the ardent support you have 
afforded to the whist-table at the Traveller’s, as well as to the more important parties 
at Graham’s. I rely with entire confidence on your judgment and zeal in maintaining 
the cookery of our excellent kitchens, according to the established principles of Ude, 

“ IT continue to receive most favourable accounts of the white-bait dinners at Greeuwich 
and Blackwall; and it is with great satisfaction that I have observed the two great 
parties in my Parliament, encouraging those entertainments so peculiarly national, and 
showing agreement in a matter of taste so important to the fisheries. 

“ T continue to receive from all my neighbours assurances that they are my mos€ 
obedient humble servants at command; and it is with sincere pleasure that I find 
myself held by many in high cousideration. . 

“ As the autumn advances, there is reason to apprehend that the days will shorter 
and the leaves will fall; but I am not without confident hopes that the return of spring 
will bless us with length of days and restore vegetation. 

“ The Thames continues to run through London, and the Monument stands on Fishe 

Street Hill. ‘The prospects of the Regent’s Park are improved ; aud my people will! ba 
partially admitted to the privilege of taking the air without swallowing the dust of the 
road; but to guard the sudden privilege of walking on the grass from liceutiousness, 
will be the anxious object of my Government. 
_ © The insanity of the dogs during the summer solstice has long been a subject to me 
of the profoundest grief and concern; but I trust that the Committee w hich has devoted 
itself to the prevention of Drunkenuess will discover a method of removing the preju- 
dice or delusion of my faithful dogs. and reconcile them to water. : 

“ T have seen with a just indignation, the racing of omnibuses, by which hundreds of 
my faithful subjects are pulverized, so that not even their names are left behind them. 
Persons living and well one instant, are run down, ground to a powder, and flying in 
dust the next moment. ‘These horrors are not unknown nor undeplored by me, and 
your attention will naturally be directed, early in the next session, to the a option o£ 
some plan by which all my subjects will be enabled to ride in their own carriages, 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I thank you for your supplies. More money 
and less need of it is the anxious wish of my heart; aud be assured, that whatever you 
grant is well laid out, and that the profusest expenditure of wh'ch circumstances will 
permit is the wisest economy. The same course of frugality which has been proposed 
in my speeches and those of my predecessors for the last filty years, will be steadily 
pursued; but while it is pursued, it is not in the nature of things that it shoald be pos~ 
sessed ; and my people must consequently be satisfied with the pleasures of the chase. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—It gives me great satisfaction to believe, that in returne 
ing to your several counties you will find all at home well; and I rely with confidence 
on your setting a pretty example.” a ncntl ae 

Uniess some unforeseen cause should arise, it is said in the political 
circles, that Parliament will not be called together until the end of 
next January, and that all the great Ministerial measures will be laid 
before the House soon after it assembles. —Morning Chronicle. 


Sir George Grey, M.P., is to be Under Secretary for the Colonies, 


| inthe room of Mr. Lefevre, who is to be one of the Commissioners 


under the Poor-Law Act. 
Mr. Milne kissed hands at the Levee, on Wednesday, as one of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests; and Sir W. Parker as a Lord 
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of the Admiralty. 
departure for. Bombay. 

Mr. Brodie, the eminent surgeon, is to be made a Baronet. 

Mr. Cresswell received a silk gown just before the Cumberland 
Assizes. 

A Court-martial is ordered to assemble to try Mr. A. Lawrence, 
surgeon of the Buzzard, on a charge of drunkenness, preferred against 
him by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

In one of the clauses of the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill, it is 
enacted “that orphan children shall be educated as the parents shall 
direct !” 

A correspondent complains, apparently with justice, of the manage- 
ment in the State Paper Office. He says—A gentleman having gone 
through a tedious and useless form wiih the Secretary of State, and the 
person who has the management of the State Paper Office, at length 
obtained permission to see the papers he desires. This accomplished, 
he thinks it is all very simple and straightforward. He very soon finds 
out his mistuke, however ; every obstacle seems to be thrown in his 
way. As soon as he commences, instead of the papers he desires to 
see, and which ought to be produced as soon as asked for, he has sent 
to him a number of unarranged packages, most of which have nothing 
at all to do with the subject of search ; and there is no person to apply 
to, but a man utterly ignorant, a mere chamber-keeper or porter. If it 
be really intended that these papers should be useful to the public, they 
ought to be properly arranged, and the office placed upon a more respect- 
able footing than it seems to be at present: if not, let it be shut up 
altogether, as an useless establishment.”— True Sun. 


The Duke of Wellington returned to Apsley House on Monday 
night, from a visit of condolence to Mr. Arbuthnot. His Grace is still 
in town. 

It is related by the veritable author of the Castle of Otranto, as well 
as by other romance-writers, that the sudden fall of arms or armour 
was always looked on as the precursor of some extraordinay catastrophe. 
Did we not know his Grace of Wellington to be superior to such vulgar 
prejudices, even his soldier spirit might quail on reading what we write. 
Amongst the various banners which flout the ceiling of St. George's 
Chapel, at Windsor, that of his Grace has for some years occupied a 
conspicuous and elevated position; a compliment due not less to the 
distinguished rank of the Banneret, than to his zealous advocacy of the 
Church. On Saturday morning, when the persons who have charge 
of the Chapel, entered to prepare it for the Sabbath service, they dis- 
covered, no doubt with much surprise, that the ducal crest and helmet 
which surmounted his Grace’s banner had fallen from their high place, 
and lay scattered on the floor in brilliant ruin, having broken part of 
the carved woodwork of the pew beneath in their écscent.— Essex and 
Herts Mercury. [There is one omission in this narrative: though the 
“ brilliant ruin” was undiscovered till Saturday, the fall happened early 


- on Tuesday morning, at the moment when the Duke of Wellington 


gave his vote on the Irish Tithe Bill. ‘he fracture of the ducal crest 
and helmet denotes that the Duke “Jost his head” at that moment and 
forfeited his honours: the damage to the “carved wood-work” is 
typical of the blow which the vote of the Pcers has dealt to the sinecure 
Church in Ireland, and in fact to the sinecureism and useless pomp 
(‘carved wood-work” carrying this mystical meaning) of the English 
Church itself. ] 

It is obvious that James would have read with horror, had he lived 
down to August 1834, the announcement, by us long ago foreseen, of 
“The Society for the diffusion of Political Knowledge—Chairman, the 
Lord Chancellor.” This Society is of course substantially the same 
with that for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge: the time has now 
come for dropping the mask; and any one who considers Lord 
Brougham’s evidence before the late Committee on the Law of Libel, 
together with this new prospectus, will perceive that the grand scheme 
for which all this machinery was originally set on foot and organized, 
was that of concentrating the whole management of the Newspaper 
Press throughout the empire in the hands of a snug Committee of 
Bellenden Kers, and Le Marchants, mixed up with Unitarians, &c.— 
under the tranquil superintendence of the Lord Chancellor Brougham ! 
The stamp-duty is, of course, to be removed forthwith.— Quarterly 
Review, just published. 

Prince Talleyrand has left London for Paris. 

Miss Martineau sailed on Saturday from Liverpool, in the United 
States, for New York. 

It appears from a letter by Mr. Hayne to the Morning Chronicle, that 
this gentleman intends shortly to publish a ‘‘ pamphlet of facts” relative 
to the jewels presented by him to Miss Foote, and now retained by 
Lord Harrington. The pamphlet will contain particulars “ bitherto 
from delicacy withheld from the public.” We think the public has had 
more than enough of this simple person and his amour. 


Mr. John Poingdestre, a merchant, late of Guildford Street, Russell 
Square, went on Tuesday to the Pistol Shooting Ground at Tivoli 
Gardens ; and, after having fired six shots at the target, he advanced 
with the seventh pistol in his hand, to about the middle of the ground, 
and then, instead of firing at the mark, he turned the pistol towards his 
mouth, and shot himself through the head. He survived only about 
half an hour, although the ball was extracted almost immediately. 
No cause has yet been assigned for the commission of the deed.— 
Galignani. 

By a Police ordonnance, the price of the 4lbs. loaf, best quality, is 
continued at 11} sous for the remainder of the present month.— 
French Paper. [This is about half the price of the best bread in 
London. } 

Odillon Barrot was a member of the secret society called Carbonari. 
In the revolution of July, he was the first to take the uniform of the 
National Guard, and to go to the Hotel de Ville, where he assisted 
Lafayette in the quality of secretary. Sent with Arago and Lafitte to 
stop the effusion of blood during the troubles of June, the King dis- 
tingu’shed him ; and when he said—* Your Majesty may have confi- 
d nce in us, for we are influenced cnly by our attachment to France 
and your Majesty ; lam ready to sign with my blood a declaration 
that I do not wish for any place under your Government,”—1 ouis 





Mr. Robert Grant was knighted, previous to his , 





Philippe, striking him on the shoulder, said, “I will never accept 
such a declaration, M. Barrot..—Z’Abeile de Londres. 

At is remarked that the present French Chamber of Deputies con. 
tains only 80 out of the 221 of compte-rendu celebrity. 


One of the new Deputies, a rude and rustic personage, known by the 
name of Pére Martineau, or Ours Martineau, dined at the Tuileries, 
Ever and anon a dapper domestic presented him with a plateful; and 
the good Deputy, deeming himself bound in politeness to swallow all, 
ate till he could hold no longer. At the next plateful he turnéd, and 
addressed the servant—* Monsieur Mignon, I never eat but of one 
dish at my dinner, yet you are not contented with forcing me to swallow 
a hundred.” The reply caused much amusement at theroyal table. 
Paris Paper. 

A balloon which was to start on Sunday from the Champ de Mars 
for London, to set down no fewer than seventeen passengers in Hyde 
Park, after an aérial voyage of three or four hours, met with an accident 
which prevent its ascension; to the great disappointment of several 
thousand persons, who had collected to the spot to witness its depar- 
ture; but more especially of the seventeen passengers themselves, who 
had bespoken and paid for places to perform the voyage. The balloon 
burst soon after it had begun to fill; but it is said that its constructors 
will lose no time in preparing a new one, upon the most improved 
principle, in which they hope to effect their original purpose of landing 
a cargo of passengers in the very centre of our Hyde Park. 

There is a probability of the French steam-packets being removed 
from Calais to Boulogne. For the purpose of expediting the Paris 
mails on their route to this country, it has been proposed to the official 
authorities, that they shall be embarked in future at Boulogne ; thereby 
saving the time occupied in the land conveyance from that port to 
Calais, which it is calculated would bring the mails to Dover at least 
three hours sooner than they arrive at present. This arrangement 
would not involve any change in the station of our packets. The 
English mail will be conveyed from Dover to Calais as usual.— Dover 
Telegraph. 

The number of volumes annually exported from France to England 
amounts to near 400,000,—that is, one volume for every 55 inhabitants, 
France receives from England 80,000 volumes,—or one for every 400 
inhabitants. It is afflicting that the interchange of knowledge between 
the two first civilized countries should be so limited—kingdoms whose 
mutual interests require a greater intellectual acquaintance. Even 
China, situated at the other extremity of the globe, with a despotic and 
illiterate Government and a language of 800 letters, exports a large 
number of books.-—Paris Advertiser. 

At the fair of Argentan, in Calvados, on the 9th instant, some jug- 
glers exhibited a variety of feats of strength and agility to the wondering 
rustics ; one of which, however, produced a most horrid catastrophe. 
In order to show the strength and courage of one of the females of the 
troop, she was laid upon her back upon the ground, and a ponderous 
wheel, the neve of which was only hollowed out to about half its depth, 
was placed on her chest: the cavity was filled with gunpowder, which 
was io ke «discharged while in this position as if it were a mortar. 
However—whether from the men employed to charge the machine being 
drunk, and putting in too much powder—-or from the wheel being 
damaged by former explosions—or from any other cause—when the 
match was put to the powder, the wheel burst into innumerable fragments 
killed two of the persons assembled around it, wounded sixty-three 
others, and left the body of the unfortunate young woman upon whom 
it was placed a most horrible spectacle, the limbs having been scattered 
in various directions, and part of the head thrown up into the branches 
of a tree, where it hung suspended by the hair.—French Pauper. 

The Portuguese have an unconquerable propensity to hoard. Thus, 
when Felix Marquim de Costa, an old miser, died a few years ago, 
300,000 golden jo2s (pecgas), a coin worth 36s., were found among his 
effects, that had not seen daylight for upwards of 20 years. Even 
Englishmen residing here have caught the contagion, and the late Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Buitley have lett several plums, each under similar 
circumstances, in gold coin, fiesh from the mint, that had never been 
in circulation. 

A destructive fire broke out at Moscow on the 11th of last month. 
Tt began in a private house, and taking the direction of the wind, com- 
municated to three hundred others, which, being built of wood, were 
speedily consumed. Some buildings in stone were also destroyed. ‘The 
damage is valued at several millions of rubles. 


The Governor-General of India has issued an order, dated 26th: 
January, which will do away with the system of promotion according 
to seniority in the Judicial and Revenue departments of the Govern- 
ment, and substitute rigid examination into character, temper, and ac- 
quirements of the sub-officers, in place of the lax and merely formal 
one which has hitherto been too generally adopted. If this reform 1s 
actually enforced, great will be the joy and benefit to our Indian sub- 
jects. -\Jthough many of the functionaries employed by the Indian 
Company have been and are men of very superior talents and qualifica- 
tions for their duties, yet the rights and property of millions are trifled 
with by mere boys, who have had the good fortune to become writers, 
but do not possess sufficient capacity and application for subaltern 
clerks in a merchant’s counting-house. They have been promoted be- 
cause it was their turn, not because they understood Hindoostanee, or 
were acquainted with the laws or habits of the people whose differences 
respecting person and property they were called upon to adjudicate. 
The following are extracts from the document to which we refer. 

“1, The Right Honourable the Governor- General in Council is pleased to 
to determine, that no officer, whatever his standing in relation to a vacant situ- 
ation, will be appointed to succeed to it, unless he be considered by Governmen 
properly qualified to do justice to the trust about to be confided to him; an 
that in the event of any deficiency in the requisite qualifications, he, as well as 
all others in the same predicament, will be passed over in favour of any pete 
the gradation list, competent to discharge the functions of the supposed office 
with real efficiency. Rass. 4 

«© 2. With a view to afford to Government the necessary information in regat 
to the official character and merits of every officer pret an his Lordship 2 
Council is pleased to direct, that every officer, court, or board, to whom cove- 


nanted officers are placed in subordination, shall publicly report half-yearly 4p? 
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their official qualifications and conduct ; that the report of the Magistrate and Col- 
lector upon his deputy or assistants shall be forwarded to the Commissioner, and by 
him with his own comments thereon, and a corresponding statement with respect to 
all the Magistrates and Collectors, and independent Joint Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, under his jurisdiction, to the Nizamut Adawlut or Sudder 
Beard, as the officer reported on may be subject to the one or the other: and that 
the superior controlling authorities, in like manner, shall review the whole of 
ithese returns, and submit them, with a declaration of their own opinions in con- 
firmatioa of, or dissent from, those expressed by the Commissioners and Magis- 
trates and Collectors respectively, and a report upon the qualifications and con- 


duct of all the officers of the former class, for the information of Government. 


The Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut will submit similar 
zeports regarding the civil and session judges. 

“3, ‘These reports should present, in regard to each individual, a statement 
of his general qualifications for the public service, with distinct reference to his 
temper, discretion, paiience, and habits of application to public business, his 
knowledge of the native languages, and, preeminently, his disposition and be- 
haviour towards the people, high and low, with whom he is brought into official 
contact.” 

In several parts of Hindostan, the scarcity of food amounts to 
famine. 

The greater part of the Poles who were lately brought to New York 
by two Austrian frigates have resolved to settle together in the interior 
of the country. They intend not only to found a free and happy colony 
for themselves, but to keep it open for their countrymen dispersed in 
Europe, who may perhaps be soon obliged to follow them: This plan 
is much approved, and they have sent deputies to Washington to petition 
Congress to give them land and means to found a colony for themselves 
and brethren. There is little doubt that their petition will be granted. 
Many generous individuals in this country have formed committees to 
raise subscriptions for the assistance of the Poles already arrived and 
those who may be expected. Among the great towns, New York and 
Philadelphia take aleading part. The members of the New Exchange 
at Philadelphia have published a circular, stating that a paper lies at the 

Exchange for subscriptions for the Poles. The proceeds are employed 
‘in the purchase of land in Michigan. A five-dollar note will purchase 
four acres of land. The subscription-paper is subscribed “« The Shade 
of Kosciusko.”—American Paper. 

It is stated in the New York Gazette of the 16th July, that the heat 
was unusually severe. On some days the mercury had been 92 and 93 
inthe shade. Several men and horses dropped down and expired, some 
from drinking cold water. Nearly all the carpenters, masons, and 
labourers employed out of doors, suspended their work. 

‘Letters from Quebec mention, that a grand oratorio, the first ever 
known at Canada, was announced for the 26th of July at Quebec, 
under the patronage of the Bishop and civil and military authorities ; 
the proceeds for the support of the Emigrant Society. 





@pintons of the Press. 
A HARD HIT AT AN OLD FRIEND. 


Times—[An article in the Caledonian Mercury, attributed to Lord 
Brougham by a correspondent of the Zimes, charges the Leading Journal 
with being “ extremely arrogant—it wants to be no less than Prime Minister of 
Britain.” The Zimes this morning retorts, in an article containing the fol- 
lowing you ape If we have wanted to be Prime Minister, at least we have 
not been guilty of any fraudulent or base maneuvres in the pursuit of that bril- 
liant but elusive prize. We have not intrigued for it, nor lied for it, nor fawned, 
nor slandered, nor betrayed, nor undermined, nor sacrificed any man—neither 
the colleague who trusted, nor him who, knowing us, thoroughly despised us. 
If we have ‘ sought to direct the Royal councils” in the formation of a Cabinet, 
we have not played contemptible and mountebank tricks to persuade people that 
we did direct those councils, and that we were actually (when we were not) 
authorized to share with Lord Melbourne in the trust of submitting the choice 
of a Cabinet to his Majesty. We did not pretend to be honoured with 
the King’s commands, nor with the Royal confidence, while we knew 
that the King would sooner behold a mad dog enter his Council Chamber 
than see us approach within five miles of Windsor. We never gave out 
to servants and hangers-on that we were going to Windsor, when we 
ordered a post-chaise to take us no further than Putney Bridge. If 
we were conscious of being called by the whole world the cracked and 
crazy weathercock of the House of Lords, we should not dare to whisper 
about ‘* weathercock evolutions, or eccentric career,” or ‘ capricious and 
etratic exhibitions,” or ‘* reckless and inconsiderate pilots.” But enough. 
The Times for fifteen years praised, supported, or, if you will, patronized his 
Lordship. So long as we supposed Lord Brougham to be actuated by honor- 
able ve gt motives— guided by fixed and enlightened principles—aspiring 
to power through none but direct and manly means—disposed to use it vir- 
tuously, and capable of using it wisely—we did by every possible exertion, 
through evil report and good, zealously, boldly, indefatigably—nay, if we had 
said affectionately, it would be no more than the fact—strive to maintain and 
extend the influence of Lord Brougham throughout all classes of society : 
We supported the man whom we believed to be true, upright—whatever 
We might sometimes have thought of his discretion. But what would good 
men think of us if, discovering the same person to be no better than a 
miserable trickster, whom none could rely upon without paying dear for their 
simplicity, we changed our course, and sought, by exposing his (to speak mildly ) 
errors, to save others from being misled, as we had been, and the country from 
any further risk of suffering confidence misplaced? .... . . There is, how- 
ever, no occasion to proceed further with these topics. The cause of our changed 

nguage must be looked for in Lord Brougham’s own unworthiness, not in ours 
~—in Lord Brougham’s inconsistency, not in ours. He turned out a different 
person from that which we had imagined him; and our duty forbade us to 
indulge a personal predilection in defiance of the clearest sense of right. We 
Withdrew our friendship on finding it bestowed upworthily. But that of Lord 

rougham is, we suspect, less liable to be diverted on such considerations from 
Some of its present objects. 


FURTHER ORGANIC REFORMS, 

Gioze—Earl Grey stated on this memorable occasion [the meeting at New- 
castle], that in obtaining a full and free representation, the country and the 
People have obtained that which secures the means of all rational and salutary 
teforms. To this we can only give a hesitating assent. Rational and salutary 
teforms cannot be obtained by constitutional means without the concurrence of 
the House of Lords; and there exists a collision between the House of Lords 
and the Representatives of the People upon almost all the great questions of 
Tational and salutary reform. To the relief of the Protestant Dissenters, to the 
Teformation of the Church, to the abolition of Tithes upon equitable principles, 
and to the preservation of the purity of election, the House of Lords at present 
‘are opposed ; and should their Lordships continue obstinately to resist the 

















nation’s will, rational and salutary reforms cannot be obtained without the pro- 
tracted agitation end the further organic changes deprecated by Earl Grev. 
We wish, but we almost fear to hope, that the Lords may cease to obstruct the 
course of social improvement. We should be reluctant to regard the Upper 
branch of the Legislature as an hospital of incurables; but insanity is a disease 
which is on the increase in England, and ‘ this must give us pause.” 


THE LATE REVOLUTIONS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Quarterty Revirw—We are not amongst those who believe that the 
Parisian Revolution of July had originally any very considerable effect in pro- 
ducing the Feform frenzy in this country. We are well aware that Mr. 
Brougham, and a few other candidates at the general election of 18°9, did endea- 
your to improve that occasion to the disorganization and dissolution of our 
ancient system of government ; but their effcrts at that moment produced, we 
think, little or no practical result. We do not believe that one single election 
was decided by the influence of the recent occurrences in Paris. Nor was it 
until the change of Ministry—when Mr. Brougham had become Lord High 
Chancellor, and Lord Althorn, the leading organ of the Crown in the House of 
Commons, had pronounced ais memorable welcome to the tricolourcd flag— 
that the principles of the Parisian revolt began to muke any sensible effect 
amongst us. How far, if they had not been thus adopted, preached, and pro- 
moted by the King’s Government, they might have advanced, it would now b2 
idle to speculate ; for his Majesty’s Ministers have contrived a mode of revolu- 
tionizing more formidable and more effective than any thing that the French 
example could have suggested. From the hour that the King of England 
so far departed from the ancient policy of the Crown, and so entirely mistook 
the duties fur which the kingly function was originally created and had always 
been exercised, as to authorize his Ministers to increase, by the Reform Bill, the 
already too great power of the popular branch of the constitution, from that 
hour we left the events of July far behind, and have taken the advanced guard 
in the march of European revolution. The violence of the proceedings in 
France tended rather to deter than to encourage other countries; but we, 
in our own more quiet way, have given an example which, by its appa- 
rent moderation and legality, is likely to have a more extensive in- 
fluence. A popular revolution is unmanageable enough; but we are much 
mistaken if we, and all Europe with us, not find that a royal revolution 
is infinitely more difficult to guide or to restrain. But though we have outrun 
France in the principle, we are, fortunately, still behind her in the practice ; 
and it is possible that we may yet derive some wisdom from her experience. For 
this reason, we continue to bring under the consideration of our readers the 
several works which throw light on the conspiracy by which the July Revolu- 
tion was produced, and which exhibit its baneful effects on the political condi- 
tion of the people of France. To conclude—we confess, with equal sincerity 
and sorrow, that we do not see our way through the difficulties that press— 
almost in our opinion equally—upon the Governments of France and England. 
All is doubt, disorder, and dismay. We are in a moral earthquake, and what 

ortions of the social edifice may survive the shock, or what shelter the un- 
Logue survivors may find among the ruins, no mortal eye can foresee. But our 
danger, though somewhat more remote, is probably greater than that of France. 
She has passed through the stage of massacre and spoliation which must occur 
once in every radical revolution. With her one natural event, by legalizing the 
title of Louis Philip, might extinguish the revolutionary principle, and 
enable a man of vigour and good sense tu amalgamate and consolidate the new 
interests and the old rights into one stable system of constitutional monarchy. 
Nay, moral circumstances might produce the same result; for if the cause of 
Henry V. be—by that insane party to which we have alluded—connected with 
the Movement, the true Royalists may be driven by the common danger to a 
since and cordial coalition with Louis Philip. In either of these cases; there 
is at least a chance for France; but for ourselves we have hardly any hope until 
we shall have passed through an ordeal similar to that which France has under- 
gone. The democratical, or, to speak more truly, the anarchical principles of 
our Reform, must, we suspect, work themselves out. A frequent change and 
succession of Administrations, each weaker and worse than that it has displaced, 
will inevitably lead to the contempt, and from the contempt to the dissolution 
of Government. Heavy was the declension of Lord Grey from his accession to 
his resignation ; heavier still the fall from Lord Grey to Lord Melbourne; lower 

yet will be the degradation that must succeed the early retirement of Lord Mel- 
lowes) and—following our downward flight—we shall proceed, we fear, to 
find in each successive depth a lower still. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE CLERGY OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Sranparp—The King’s Ministers have declared that the penalty of the 
rejection of Mr, O’Connell’s Tithe Bill must be paid by the Clergy of Ireland 
in the total privation of their means of subsistence. We think that the House of 
Lords has acted with equal prudence and spirit in putting this menace to the 
proof. When principles are attacked before the public tribunal, it is always 
better for justice, and which is indeed the same thing, for truth, that the contro- 
versy should be put in issue at once, and upon the whole question, rather than 
by instalments and piecemeal. If the claims of the Christian Church are to be 
measured by the present number of its communicants, without regard to their 
position, without regard to the truth of its doctrines, and their importance to 
the temporal and eternal interests of mankind ; if this is to be measure of the 
claims of the Christian Church, even to the enjoyment of its own property, it 
is better for truth, better for justice, better for the interests of all parties, that 
the question should be saieutel plainly to the eg se of the empire. Should 
the majority determine in the affirmative of the proposition, there will then be 
established a principle upon which the Legislature and the Executive may go 
to work with a bold hand and upon intelligible grounds. Should the majority 
determine the other way, we shall have done with the system of petty larceny 
encroachments upon Church property—10 per cent. this year, 15 per cent. the 
next, 40 per cent. the year following, and so on; a svstem which, besides its 
injustice, has all the ill consequences of pampering sedition by protracted encou- 
ragement, and of demoralizing the public mind by exhibiting a course very iike 
naked spoliation. Now the vote of the House of Lords, though merely nega- 
tive, forces the Ministers, if they dare to fulfil their threat, to a fair trial of the 
principle of the Church Establishment at the bar of public opinion. We may 
regret the present inconvenience to the Irish Clergy; and our regret is certainly 
aggravated by the promptitude with which these pious, and we will say, 
heroic servants of God, postpone their personal interests to the cause of 
that Church in which they are ordained. But we should be unworthy 
members of the Church of England—ill-instructed in the Gospel which she 
liberally dispenses—ill-read in the history of her sacrifices and sufferings, and 
of the blessings which she has purchased for the nation by them, if we could 
allow a care for the temporal interests of any man, or set of men, to weigh 
against the duty of defending, open and undefiled, the fountains of eternal truth. 
We de say, therefore, that we rejoice, and will rejoice, if the vote of the House 
of Lords have really brought the question to this point, that it is to be decided 
at once and in open day, whether a Protestant Church shall be preserved to at 
least two millions of his Majesty’s subjects in one great section of the empire. 
We think we know how the people of England will decide upon this point. At 
all events, we are confident in 11s promise, whose the cause is, and who has 
said of that true Church, which we believe ours to be, that ‘ the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 
Telegraphic despatches have been received in Paris, which prove the 
falsehood of the report that Don Carios had given Ronit. the slip, 
and entcred Burgos. It appears that he is endeavouring to make his 
way to the coast, with the presumed intention of embarking, at the 
head of a small band. His followers are dispersed in all directions. 


Tuiens left Paris for Dieppe on Wednesday, ona Ministerial tour of 
inspection. Thus, for the present, the rumours of his retirement from 
the Cabinet are hushed. Dr. Bowsrtne was to take his departure 
from the capital for Champagne and Burgundy this day. 

The Parisian Times states that the Emperor of Austria bas been 
attacked with a disease in the spine, which threatens to end fatally. 

A draught for a new criminal code, consisting of 853z articles, 
laid befcre the Procuradores at Madrid on the 11th instant. 


was 
On that 


day, the two Secretaries, Bectpa and Trtrsvoxo pe Truesa, by 
reading alternately, got through 548 articles and the introduction. 


The Standard of this evening intimates that the King turned restive 
on Lord Brovenam’s hands, when the closing speech of the session 
was presented to his Majesty by the keeper of his conscience. ‘“ The 
conversation,” it is stated, “* was bighly animated,” and the S’codard 
gives it to be understood that it was not graiitying to the Chancellor. 
There is no intimation of the cause of the Royol dissutisfaction : per- 
haps the original draught of the speech was too Conservative—possibly 
its tendency was too Radical for the notions of Witttam the Fourth: 
it is quite vain to conjecture which of these surmises is correct, seeing 
that the most versatile of politicians, who was charged with concocting 
it, might have gone beyond what was prudent either way. 


The Chronicle, which at first treated the ‘* Great Protestant Meet- 
ing” at Dublin as a very serious affair, this morning publishes a com- 
munication “ from an Trish source of great respectability,” which ex- 
hibits the matter in a different, and we think a truer light. Here is 
part of the communication— 

“In the example of Lord Downshire, the Irish Orangemen may learn a 
secret, which if turned to account by the peculiar means of producing convie- 
tion which they cultivated in his case, may soon do wonders in multiplying sup-. 
porters for the good cause. — This nobleman within a few days being required, 
as the Irish newspapers say, in his character of a magistrate, to enforce a statute 

rohibiting the insulting party- processions that periodically take place in Ire- 
Find, was assaulted in the strects of his own town by a gang of infuriated 
Orangemen, felled to the ground by a blow, forced down upon his knees, and 
compelled by the admonitory bludgeons that were hanging over him to ask the 

ardon of “ the injured Protestants,” who beleagured him! Will it be be- 
ieved, that this nobleman—with the recollection, as one would imagine, of this 
transaction fresh in his mind—with the blow still tingling in his ears (if the 
newspapers be correct)—with the mud that he contracted in his genuflexion 
scarcely brashed off—turns round (no doubt convinced by the process of reason- 
ing to which he had been subjected), and proclaims, to the best of his small 
ability, the injuries that the Government have inflicted upon the Irish Protes- 
tants! Shame, where is thy blush? We have said that the meeting was not 
distinguished by the importance of the persons who were present. | We were 
quite right. As to the two or three Representatives in Parliament for Orange 
counties, they were present of course ; there was, besides, a country gentleman 
or two, who, being disappointed in their counties with the elections, felt 
naturally irritated, and availed themselves of this occasion to evince their 
spleen; but with these few instances, which serve to prove the accuracy 
of our statement, the meeting was nothing more than a beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes. To read the programme of the meeting, one would 
suppose that the Baronetage of the United Kingdom had concentrated itself in 
“‘ the great room ” (everything about this meeting was “ great”) ; but, upon a 
near acquaintance, we discover that these great men are the Corporate nobility— 
retailers of small wares, who, by the lucky accident of being Mayors or Sheviffs 
when a Lord-Lieutenant entered upon office, or having fitted to a nicety a Vice- 
roy in his inexpressibles, were, according to the custom, knighted (or benighted, 
the terms are convertible in Dublin), asa proof of Viceregal approbation! 
Where were the great landed proprietors ?—where the opulent merchants, the 
bankers, the virtuous citizens, for which the capital of Ireland is eminent— 
where were they, we ask? With the exception’ of those we have enumerated, 
we.ask to how many persons of those who have been chronicled in The Evening 
Mail would a bank lend money on their notes of hand, or which of them would 
a@ fastidious gentleman trouble with an invitation to dinner? In this 
enumeration we do not notice the crowd of Protestant clergymen, who 
were naturally solicitous to hear what plan Lord Ropren and his noble 
friend would propose for their relief, after the sentence _of present 
starvation and ultimate ruin that they had legislatively passed upon the Esta- 
blished Church ; neither do we refer to the one or two of the noisier clerical 
agitators of the meeting, who, considering their former religious opinions and 
their Milesian patronymics, felt themselves valled upon to make themselves 
appear Protestantibus ipsis Protestantiores. In this hasty analysis of the 
materials of this meeting, we have shown that when the smoke and uproar of 
that party in Ireland that sets itself up in opposition to a Reforming Government 
clear away, and that in the calm atmosphere of truth and deliberate judguient 
there is time for reconnoitering its force, whether morally or physically con- 
sidered, there is every inducement to a wise Gavernment to persevere in a 
course of steady and inflexible reform in the institutions of that part of the 
empire. The Irish Orangemen hold out the threat of separation from this 
country if there be full justice done to Ireland. On the contrary, do we say, 
let there te full justice done, and there is no danger of any disunion between the 
countries.” * 


Mr. WarrincrTon, the British Consul at Tripoli, has been removed 
from his office. He is charged with promoting rebellion among the 
subjects of the Bashaw. From the subjoined paragraph in yesterday’s 
Globe, it appears that Mr. Sprine Rice is inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the case. 

“© We understand that a conference took place yesterday (Thursday) between 
Mr. S. Rice, the Secretary of the Colonies, Sidy Hassan, and Mr. Scarlett, on 
the’ subject of the complaints made by the Bashaw of Tripoli against Mr. War- 
Fington, British Consul- General, which lasted several hours. M. Dupuis, the 
English Vice-Consul, was present as the principal witness against Mr. War- 
Zington, as also Captain J. 6B. Bratich St. Elia, whose attendance had been 











’ 3 The latter deposed to what 
deemed the “antes of Me. Warringion; but thouch he micht 
be considered a witness rather on the side of the Beshaw of Viigo! than other. 
wise, it seems that he defended Mr. Wai: ‘a¢'0n arciasé such of the accusations 
of M. Dupuis as he thoucht not sufficiently e ccblied. pad ia genral displaved 
a spirit of impartially which 012 me ks 07 appioba.'on fiom the 

Uieht Honourable 8 ary. Se powebt eseust M+ Warsiision 
are said to he of a very grave do ty toa3 and the ze alt of iae Jagquice will 
show what is to be thoucht of the «uch of - hem.” aes 


required both by Mr. Rice and the accusing party. 
in his conscience he 
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Mr. Mitchell, a correspondent of ibe Morving Herald, has been im. 
prisoned at Pampeluna. by the Spanish authorities; but nothing is 
known in this country of the nature of the offence wleged against him. 
Application has been made, by another foreign correspondent of the 
Herald, to the British Ambassador at Madiid, and to General Ro lil, 
for information as to the cause of the arrest; but no answer to them 
kas been received. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY OF THE HOME OFFICE. 

Lorp Duncannon has lately appointed a son of General Sir Joun 
Macposxatp to the office of his Private Seeretary. We learn that 
several Members of the House of Commons, sincere friends to the 
Ministry, cousider this appointment an exceedingly injudicious one. 
Sir Joun \acponatp is an ingrained Tory of the very worst school, 
and the son is no apostate from the principles of his father. We can 
easily credit, therefore, what we hexur of the dissatisfaction of those 
Members whose business requires frequent communication with the 
Home Office. For although Lord Duncannon may have sufficient 
reliance on the young gentleman’s superiority to all party prejudice, 
when the public good and the duties of his post are concerned, 
still it is out of the nature of things that persons unacquainted 
with him should not hesitate to place confidence in an avowed political 
enemy. ‘i’o a certain extent, Lord Duncannon is himself compro- 
mised by his unfortunate selection; for the young gentleman, we 
believe, brought no great reputation for talent from his College, to 
justify the Home Secretary in overlooking all prudential considerations 
in his favour. At the present crisis in the affairs of Ireland, it behoved 
Lord Duncannon to have chosen a Seeretary in whom the friends of 
Ssovernment could place confidence—who was personally and by con- 
nexion a friend to Liberal principles. Mr. MacpoNaup is neither the 
one nor the other; and Lord Duncannon will find that the distrust 
which must attach to his Secretary will affect himself most unplea- 
santly, and the publie service most injuriously. 

If it be said, in reply to these observations, which are made by many 
as well as ourselves, that Mr. Macpona.pis only the private Secretary 
of Lord Duncannon, we rejoin, that he is actually a public officer, 
paid with the public money, and intrusted with important public 
duties. His seerctaryship is only nominally a private function. 


BRITISH DIPLOMATISTS AND CONSULS ABROAD. 

Lorp PaLMeERsron is reported to be on the eve of “ turning over a 
new leaf” with his foreign agents. |The good work has been grievously 
delayed, and British interests have been allowed to suffer in the most 
disgraceful manner, by the helpless and inefficient set to whom the 

have been too long intrustéd. ‘The broods of incapable and unwilling 
Tories, who crawled on the backs cf the Rotten Boroughs into places 
they never were fitted for, have been too long allowed to roost undis- 
turbed. Itis true, the recent diminution of their salaries has called 
forth curses both loud and deep; and itis scarcely possible for Lord 
PALMERSTON to be ignorant of the rebellious discontent of his under- 
lings. The fact is notorious, indeed, that when it could be safely done, 
his wishes, or rather the orders of the Whig Government, have been 
either cunningly thwarted, or obeyed with lukewarm indifference. Every 
one who visited Turin, for instance, in 1831, might have been edified 
by the Eaglish Envoy's open and loud abuse of Ministers, and his 
contemptuous sneers at Reform. Was he a proper representative of a 
Whig Government at the despotic Court of Sardinia? It appears he 
has been thought so; for he was lately knighted and sent back to his 
post. Look at Mexico, where our Chargé d’ Affaires has for these last 
nine years done little else, that we ever heard of, than accumulate bis 
salary. It is not, indeed, to be expected, that an individual who is 
unknown to the Mexicans and to the English, except by the fact of lis 
courier being his constant table companion, can possess any proper in- 
fluence, or command the respect of any party in that country. Are 
our representatives at Frankfort—at the Diet of Switzerland—in Greece 
—in Portugal—or at the Hague, fit representatives of the Liberal 
Government of England ? 

Turning from these, let us glance for a moment at our Consular 
establishments abroad. Ask the English merchant, what assistance our 
Consul at Naples has ever rendered him—what resistance he has ever 
offered to the vexatious impositions of the Neapolitan Customhouse ? 
Look at our Consuls, generally, in the Mediterranean; and it will be 
found, that where they are not violent Anti-Ministerialists, they wre 
ignorant, and most improper individuals to be intrusted with the Cun- 
sular office. An Italian, named Caro Grasso, fer instance, is English 
Consul in Crete; for which he receives 150/. per annum. He is 
totally ignorant of the English and French languages, and we believe of 
every thing else: but he has a pretty daughter, who interested a certain 
naval officer while on that station. Again, is Canrwricut at Cone 
stantinople, or Brant at Smyrna, or BucHaANAN at New York, or 
Rosertson at Philadephia, or WELcH at Vera Cruz, or O’Gormanat 
Mexico, or Ferrier at Rotterdam, and many others who must be well 
known to Lord PALMeERsTON for their political partisanship or personal 
incapacity, or worse—are these fit persons to be continued in the situations 
they at present hold? Wesay,no. There can be neither confidence in, nor 
true service obtained from, any individual, whose Ultra-Tory politics 
are his prominent and distinguishing character. Itis not sufficient that 
they are obsequiously polite to the Admiral on the station, or that ~ 
give good dinners to the skippers of packets or Lieutenants of men-ol- 
war. We must now appoint men who have the commercial and the 
political interests of England at heart: and we trust, since Lord PAt- 
MERSTON has begun with the notorious Warrincron at Tripoli, he 
will make a general sweep of all the Tory imbeciles, who have been 80 
long a clog and a disgrace to this country. 
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MONEY MARKET, 
Srock Excnanot, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Money Market has been heavy since our last publication, The transac- 
tions, however, in the English Funds have been of trifling extent. A greater 
demand than usual for money existed in the beginning of the week; but that 
pressure has ceased. Exchequer Bills are rather lower than last week: the 
sales of this security are still continued, and are stated to be made by the Bank 
of England for the purpose of effecting the contraction of the circulation, which 
the continued exportation of the precious metals has rendered necessary. We 
cannot believe that this operation is preeceding to any extent, otherwise the 
price of Exchequer Bills would be materially lower than at preseat; for we 
cannot adopt the iagenious fiction of one of cur Morning contemporaries, that 
the Banking intevest are discounting their Dissented 4 per Cent. Stock at 3 per 
Cent., to invest in Exchequer Bills, which only yield an interest of 2} per 
Cent., thereby gaining a loss of 3 per cent. on the moncy invested. The 
pericds for closing the transfer-books of the various Stocks, the Dividends on 
which will become due in October, are fixed as follows— 









Shut. Open. 
3ank Stock....... eredeeceesececes September 2 October 14 
3 per Cent. Reduced....... oeeccees — < 22 
34 per Cent. Reduced..... AVEC e es —_— 4 — 17 
4 per Cent. 1826......... Sisibe WSs — 10 — 22 
Long Annuities..... —— 1 — 20 
Annuities for terms of y — ul — 23 


Old South Sea Annuities........... — 3 
The following notice was issued yesterday from the Bank— 
“ Bank of England, August 21. 

“ The Governor and Company of the Bank of England do hereby give notice, that 
on and after 21st instant, they will be ready to receive applications for loans upon the 
deposit of bills of exchange, Exchequer Bills, East India Bonds, or other approved 
securities; such loans to be repaid on or before the 15th October next, with interest 
after the rate of 3} per centum per annum, and to be for sums of not less than 2000/. 
each” 

This notice differs in nothing from those usually given at similar periods, except 
in the rate of interest ; being 4 percent. higher than that usually required. 

Vith the exception of a few transactions in Dutch Bonds, which have fluc- 

tuated in a slight degree, the transactions of the Foreign Market have been 
principally confined to Spanish Stock. The business in Cortes Bonds has, 
however, been less extensive than usual, and the fluctuations comparatively 
trifling. The opposition which we predicted would be offered to the proposed 
arrangement by the Cortes Bondholders, has taken an unanimous and decided 
form, at a public meeting held yesterday, where resolutions expressive of the in- 
justice of the proposed measure, and declaratory of the justice of the claims of 
the Bondholders, were adopted without a dissentient voice. Memorials to the 
Queen Regent and to the two Houses of the Legislature were also agreed on: 
and, without attempting to anticipate the effect of yesterday’s proceedings, we 
most cordially wish success to the endeavours of the meeting. Among the 
other proceedings of the day, was a resolution expressive of thanks to the Com- 
mittee of the Steck Exchange, for the services rendered to the Bondholders, by 
the enforcement of their resolution against dealing in the New Bonds of any 
Foreign Government that has not duly paid its former dividends, or effected 
some satisfactory arrangement with its old creditors. It is owing to the rigid 
adherence to this rule alone, that the Cortes Bondholders are now in any condi- 
tion to negotiate with the Spanish Government; and if they should ever suc- 
ceed in obtaining better terms for themselves, it will be through the continued 
perseverance in this regulation; for, until some relaxation of it takes place, it 
is impossible that the English Market can be opened to the Spanish Govern- 
ment; their immense creation of Stock, and their recent threatened bank- 
Tuptey, having excluded them from the Continental Markets, they can only 
look to English capitalists for assistance in their present difficulties; and if, as 
we have no doubt, the Committee of the Stock Exchange still persevere in 
requiring the Government to make a “‘satisfuctory arrangement with the 
holders of its former Stock,” before they admit the new loan into this Market, 
Spain may be compelled to concede the terms required by her English creditors, 
which are neither onerous nor exorbitant. | We do no not believe we are rating 
the effect of the resolution of the Committee of the Stock Exchange too 
nighly, when we consider the neglect to which the operation of it has consigne 

the Bonds of the last Greek Loan, although certainly one of the most eligible 
securities in the Market, as guaranteed by England, France, aud Russia. From 
the quotation of its price never appearing in the authorized list of the Stock 
Exchange, transactions in it have been from the first very limited, and are now 
of rare occurrence. 

The Dutch 2} per Cents. were depressed to 50} on Wednes’ay; but have 
since recovered. The 5 per Cents. were not affected in a similar degree. The 
other Foreign Stocks have remained at nearly cur last quotations; and the 
business in them has not been such as to require remark. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o'clock, 

We have very little to remark upon this morning. The English Funds are in 
their usual Saturday state of calm. A fall of 1} per cent. in Cortes Bonds in 
Paris has affected Spanish Stock; which, after having been at 433, has slightly 
improved, and is now 44}. 

Sarurpay, Four o’crocr, 

The Spanish Market improved a little in the course of the afternoon, and the 
price has been as high as 44§: this quotation has not, however, been supported, 
and the closing price is 444. | Nothing worthy of notice has occurred in any 
description of Stock ; the prices of all of which are as in the morning. 

















3 per Cent. Consols....... 90% # Dutch 24 per Cents. ...... - 503 51 
Ditto for Account ......0. ++ 99% 3 ‘rench 3 per Cents eee 

New 34 per Cent. Annuities 933 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents..... —— 
PAR BO cic v's 00 decadesen — au 6 per Cents.. .. 40 41 
PGI GUGM, kins ceocceceses 259 Portuguese 5 per Cents..... 834 
Exchequer Bills..... coscee COMO Do. Regency Serip,5perCent 834 % 
Belgian 5 per Cents......+. 984 9 Prussian. 1413, 5 per Cent... — 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.....+. 784 Lussian, [822 5 per Cent... 105% 64 
Danish 3 per Cents......+- - 7T5t Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 444 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived— At Gravesend, Aug. 18th, Lucy, Watson, from Singapore ; and 22d, Henry, 
Binny, from New South Wales. At Deal, 2ist, Peru, Graham, from Ceylon, Off 
Portsmouth, 2lst, Mary Ann, Jacks, from the Cape, Off Falmouth, 16th, Branken 
Moor, Crosby, from Mauritius. At Liverpoo!, 16th, Caledonia, Strogan, from Bom- 
bay; 17th, Columbia, Patinson, from ditto; 20th, Huron, Hardy, fron citto; and 2lst, 
Asia, Tonge, from Bengal. 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 


STATE OF PARTIES IN IRELAND. 


Tue ebullition of sound and fury at the recent Orange meeting 
in Dublin, was degrading to those who were parties to it, but 
almost laughable to the rest of the world. There is always some- 
thing ludicrous as well as contemptible in impotent rage. Lord 
Rapben and his faction would be formidable, were the Irish Go- 
vernment, with the Army and Police, in their hands. Then, in- 
deed, we might expect to see a renewal of the cabin-hunting, the 
torture, and other practices that distinguished Orangeism in its 
evil day of domination. Very active means would be used to goad 
the people into rebellion, and probably with some success. But 
the times are altered. Notwithstanding the Irish people may 
have just cause of complaint on many accounts against the present 
Administration, still they cannot avoid seeing that it stands 
between them and their bitter foes, who speak of exterminating 
Papists as if it were a religious duty and a virtuous action. The 
Orange desperadoes talk big; they 
** Rend with tremendous sounds our ears asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder : 

but not a single dragoon, not a solitary policeman, will move at 
their bidding. 

This, then, is the miserable condition of the disaffected faction : 
they area small numerical party in the nation (for we will not do 
the great body of Irish Protestants the injustice of supposing that 
they are ready to halloo on the Jocetyns and the Beresrorps in 
their mad course); they have neither political nor military power: 
they are liable to the imputation of acting from the most sordid 
motives; and, with the exception of the Reverend Mr. Boyton, 
there is not a person of average talent among them. They are, 
therefore, a very despicable set of turbulent bigots, and nothing 
more, as long as they are opposed, not backed, by the Government. 

But the Catholic party is the party of the nation: it comprises 
the mass, the millions; the Government is on its side, as a matter 
of necessity ; and it has lately obtained a series of triumphs. The 
rejection of the Tithe Bill has not placed it in a worse position 
than it was before ; for the peasantry and farmers retain the same 
means of passive resistancein their hands. Those means have proved 
sufficient to defeat the tithe-proctor, even when supported by the 
military and police. The existing law has been stretched against 
them till it has cracked; and new laws, authorizing the bursting 
open of dwellinghouses—authorizing something like burglary, 
in fact—must be passed before their property can be seized for 
tithes. Even when seized, it would be impossible to sell it. It 
is evident to all mankind that the tithe recusants have obtained a 
complete victory. In the nature of things, they will not—cannot 
—suffer themselves to be easily provoked by the impotent and 
prostrate enemy. They know that violence on both sides will be 
repressed, and that by violent conduct they would compel their 
best friends to range themselves against them. The game of the 
Orange faction is to stimulate the Catholic peasantry to deeds of 
outrage: for that very reason, it is the policy of the Catholies to 
keep cool, and, as their leader O'CONNELL would advise, to ‘obey 
the law.” Wretches may be bribed, as in 1798, to go among the 
peasantry and strive to lead them into illegal combinations and 
Violent proceedings: all such, whatever their professions may be, 
should be hunted out of the country. 

What an enviable position is OCONNELL’s now! No man liv- 
ing has so much in his power; and he is by far too able to throw 
away the advantages which time and circumstances, with his own 
skill, have possessed him of. 

The Government is bent on doing justice to the Catholics. 
No person of ordinary knowledge can suspect Lord Me_sournr 
or Lord Duncannon, Lord Wet estey or Mr. Litrieron, of 
being concealed Orangemen. But it is undeniable that the more 
ignorant of the Irish have some ground to doubt the sincerity of 
their public professions, when they see the inferior but influential 
posts occupied by bitter Orange partisans. Mr. BLackBurn, the 
Attorney-General, is one of this stamp. He was publicly charged 
by Sergeant Perrin, in the House of Commons, with partisanship ; 
and he has manifested his party feeling by interfering with the 
_due course of justice, by using the privilege of the Crown to ex- 
clude respectable Catholic Magistrates from Juries, on which very 
improper Protestant persons were retained. The execution of the 
law in many other ways has been extremely imperfect, owing to 
the employment of Orange subalterus. This must tend to lessen 
the confidence of the people in the Government; and as it is im- 
possible to overrate the importance, during the coming winter, of 
impressing the Catholic population, the mass of the nation, with 
the fact that the Government is their friend, it would seem to follow 
necessarily, that all suspected persons, like Mr. Attorney-General 
Biackpurn, should be immediately dismissed. What, in the name 
of common sense, is there abont that gentleman, that the Govern- 
ment should risk the loss of its own popularity and its proper 
influence, for the sake of retaining Az in office ? 

In dwelling upon the subject of Ireland, it is impossible not 
to turn with feelings of compassion to the destitute Clergy, who 
have been cruelly thrown overboard, to forward the political course 
and gratify the personal prejudices of the magnates of the Oppo- 
sition. They have certainly a claim upon the pockets of the 








Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 17t, Britomart, M‘Donald, for Van Dieman’s Land; 
18th, Wellington, Liddell, for Madras; and 19th, Universe, Brock, for Batavia, From 
Liverpool, 17th, Elizabeth, Kelso, for the Cape. 


Duke of WeLuineton, Lord Ropen, the Duke of CumBrRLAnNp, 
| and the rest. The Duke of WELLINGTON receives about 43.0002. 
' per annum from the public, and has received it for full twenty 
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years; altogether his services have been rewarded with upwards 
ofa million sterling. Now is the time for him to show his gene- 
rosity in relieving the victims of his own political schemes. Let 
him put down 50,000/. as his first subscription for the relief of the 
starving Clergy of Ireland: so noble an example could not lack 
Imitators among the sinecure Bishops and _ richly-provisioned 
Brresrorps. 





LORD BROUGHAM IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tuer is reason to believe that Lord Broucuam will be unusually 
active during the recess. He is aware that his proceedings and 
speeches during the past session have very considerably damaged 
his influence and popularity in the country. He has much lost 
way to make up; and will ‘strive, by sailing on every tack and 
steering to every point of the political compass, according to the 
latitude in which he may happen to find himself, once more to 
get the breath of popular favour in his stern. 

It cannot be denied that Lord BroveHam's qualifications as a 
popularity-hunter are surpassingly great. No man is his match 
at a public dinner, where the party is half-convivial, half-political. 
He falls in with the bent of his audience, as in society he grasps 
the meaning and enters into the feelings of an individual, apparently 
with all his soul. One would suppose that his whole faculties were 
engrossed in the discussion of the question in hand, if a serious one ; 
or that he delighted in nothing so much as conviviality, if talk, fun, 
and wine, were the order of the day. He has a wonderful fund of 
drollery ; and his extensive though superficial knowledge helps 
him to innumerable illustrations of any subject he may happen to 
take up. Then, he never pays the least regard to consistency. 
He utters precisely what seems best to answer his temporary pur- 
pose of making himself agreeable to the assembly he is aiming to 
conciliate or cajole. Flattery is as pleasant to multitudes as to indi- 
viduals ; and in the ardour of a public meeting or the hilarity of a 
public dinner, men are disposed to be delighted, and averse from 
recollecting that the orator of the night has perhaps the week 
before spouted in very different style and professed very opposite 
views. To gain golden opinions from all sorts of men, has been 
the constant aim of Lord BroveHam; and he is apt to mistake 
the cheers and laughter which his harangues call forth from 
packed audiences of friends and admirers, for evidence of his real 
weight and influence in the country. 

Two public dinners, at which the Chancellor is expected to show 
off, are already advertised—the first at Lancaster, the second at 
Edinburgh. There will doubtless be many others ; and if any one 
could inform us of the politics or prejudices of the different parties 
he is to meet, we would undertake beforehand to give our readers 
# sketch of the Chancellor's speechification. Place him amongst 
the thoroughgoing Reformers, and how eloquently would he not 
denounce the corruptions in Church and State! insisting that the 
march of improvement in every direction should be rapid and 
persevering, that the Libel Law is an abomination, the Taxes on 
Knowledge barbarous, and the influence of the Aristocracy bane- 
ful as poison. But among the Moderate Whigs, Lord Brouguam 
would recommend “ moderation,” dwell on the dangers of too quick 
change, laud Earl Grey, sneer at Hume, and denounce 
O'Connett. And even among the Tories, the versatile Chan- 
eellor would feel very much at home : he would eulogize his pre- 
deeessors on the Woolsack, hint at his love for the Church as 
evidenced by his disposal of clerical patronage, profess veneration 
for the Hereditary Perea, their judicial wisdom, and useful 
qualities of retardation, and finish with an intimation not to be 
saistaken, that his devotion to his Sovereign is such as to over- 
come all personal feelings, and prevent his embarrassing even a 
Conservative Ministry by resigning the Great Seal. 

If there are any “ puir simple bodies,” who are taken in or about 
to be cajoled by the Chancellor's blarney, we would advise them to 
look to his deeds, and see how they accord with his professions. 

He talks of the Liberty of the Press: but after nearly four years’ 
cecupation of the Woolsack, the odious part of the Six Acts, the 
Law of Libel, and the Taxes on Knowledge, have not been 
touched. 

He enlarges. on Free Election: but he has cushioned the War- 
wick, Hertford, Liverpool, and Carickfergus Bills, in the mean at- 
tempt to coneiliate the Tory Peers; and moreover, has justified 
the interference of Peers in elections. 

He proclaims himself a Church Reformer: but, for party pur- 

oses, he makes pluralists himself, and courts the Conservative 

elates by throwing much of his Church patronage into their 
hands: and he has not carried a single measure, though he has 
obtruded many on the House of Lords, to effect any real reform 
in the Church. 

There is no end to his declamation about the pure administration 
of Justice: but the Magistracy is not improved since the days of 
Expon. ; 

His unblushing inconsistency, and attempts to reconcile the 
most opposite opinions and actions—his eulogizing the Peers one 
day, and violently abusing them the day after—his praise of their 
legislative wisdom in rejecting and mutilating the bills from the 
Commons, and his sneers at their ignorance and exposure of their 
shameful neglect of judicial duties—his indecorous conduct as 
Speaker of the Houss, and everlasting attempts to thrust himself 
forward as the “Tom Thumb” of the Ministry, the man of all 
work—to say nothing of his incessant and unprincipled intrigues 
during the recent Ministerial changes, which are more hidden 
from the many, though known to some—are erough to convince 





the reflecting and sincere of all parties, that no reliance is to be 
placed on Lord Brovenam and Vaux, and that it will be only 
common pradence to shut their ears to the voice of the charmer. 

Still there is one service for which perhaps Lord Broveuam is 
destined, and which he is well qualified to perform. He is a pow- 
erful battering-ram whenever he lends himself tothe assault of 
the Order. Should stout Radicalism gain the ascendant, which is 
not impossible, Lord BroucHam would be the greatest Radical 
in the land ; and we verily believe that he would deal his blows at 
the Aristocracy with hearty good-will and prodigious effect. Really 
this seems to be all he is now good for, as a politician. 





CLAIMS OF THE SPANISH BONDHOLDERS. 


Peruaps no Minister of state, since states became borrowers of 
money, ever had a more difficult and perplexing task to perform, 
than the Spanish Chancellor of the Exchequer, TorENo. The an- 
nual revenue of Spain is supposed to be about six millions; and this 
sum is entirely absorbed in providing for the necessary expenses 
of the Government,—the only department in which reduction 
would seem practicable to any extent being the army, which this 
year will cost four millions, or two thirds of. the whole. The in- 
terest of the debt is put down at three millions and a half, and 
there is not a shilling in the treasury wherewithal to pay it, 
Under these circumstances what should the Minister do? He 
must borrow, if he can, on the credit of the future resources of 
his Government. But these resources are of a very doubtful 
kind in Spain; and unless there is every reliance on the honest 
intention of the Government to make use of them for the payment 
of its debts, all loanmongering, on terms approaching to equitable, 
must be out of the question. But there can be little reliance on 
the good faith of a Government which persists in treating its 
creditors as Count TorENOo proposes to treat the British Cortes 
Bondholders. He recognizes their right to payment in full of 
the principal money lent, and refuses to allow their claim to inte- 
rest on that money. Now, if the principal is due, it is childish or 
knavish to deny that the interest is due also. It appears, there- 
fore, that the demand of the Bondholders to have the interest 
added to the principal, before the division is made into Active and 
Passive Debt, is perfectly fair, and that the Spanish Government 
will be ruined in credit if it be rejected. It is rumoured that the 
French holders of Cortes’ Bonds are to have the right granted 
them, which is denied to the British; but this is incredible. 

If the demand. of.the Bondholders is conceded, the effect, as we 
understand it, will be, that instead of having 502. stock on which 
five per cent. interest will soon be paid, and 102/. 10s. stock on 
which interest will be paid Gcd knows when, they will have 76/. 5s. 
of each description of stock. This difference is certainly worth 
contending for. 

But we view the whole affair simply in the light of a mercantile 
transaction, divested of those pretensions to patriotic feelings, 
which, we are told, influenced the lenders of the money to the 
Cortes. This is trespassing rather too far on the world’s 
gullibility. Ifthe money was really advaneed to aid Liberals in 
distress, why insist so strongly on the repayment now from a 
Government equally Liberal, and in equal distress? But it was 
not lent on such a footing; and the creditors must not affect 
generosity when they demand justice. They havea right in the 
first instance to payment in full: if this cannot be had, they may 
at least call for an equal division of the debtor's assets, reserving 
certain guaranteed claims intact—as a mortgage is to be paid 
before a simple contract debt. This equal division is denied the 
British creditors of Spain by Count Toreno. The former should 
never rest until they obtain it; and moreover, we think the 
Government, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, is 
bound to support their claim. 





TIMELY PREPARATION 
SESSION. 


DISPOSAL OF THE HUNDRED-AND-TWO NOTICES. 


No party or description of men in or out of Parliament has suffi- 
cient assurance to feign satisfaction with the results of the last 
two sessions. Fortunately for the sworn partisans of the Powers 
that be, the recent change of Ministers has exempted them from 
the hard necessity of vamping up the abortive attempts at legisla- 
tion, in which public time and patience have been wasted, into the 
semblance of really useful and substantial measures, Even the 
Globe has abandoned the declining party of the Juste Milieu, and 
congratulates the country on the retirement of those members of 
the Cabinet whose influence was active in retarding the Movement. 
“ The Cabinet,” says that journal, ‘ has worked off its discordant 
elements, and acquired a firmer texture and stronger principle of 
cohesion.” More than once a similar opinion has been hazarded 
by ourselves ; and we hope its soundness will be verified by events. 
But, granting that the remodelled Administration is well inclined to 
throw aside the timid temporizing policy which ruined Earl Greys 
Cabinet, and to carry forward the work of reform with all prudent 
boldness, still we have bad as yet no proof of its capacity to do so. 
Its day of trial is yet to come, and the verdict of the country 
hangs in suspense. It is fortunate for Lord MeLBourne and his 


FOR THE NEXT 


colleagues, that the time allotted them for preparation is ample: 
almost every thing depends upon the use they make of the next 
five months. 

Be it constantly borne in mind, that the great failure of the last 
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session, as of the former, proceeded from WANT OF PREPARATION, 
Measures, half-assented to by a divided Cabinet, most clumsily 
framed, introduced late, unsteadily advocated, capriciously sus- 
nded: what other results could be looked for, than waste of 
time, public dissa‘isfaction, the disgrace of Government and of the 
House of Commons, yea even the Reformed House? It has in- 
deed been a sort of fashion or cant to say, ‘“ Ministers are not to 
dlame for the indiscretion of individual Members, whom they can- 
not ¢. ntrol or influence: and then Members have been entreated 
tobe “‘ more discreet,” and to “ refrain from pressing their mo- 
tions,” and so forth. This silly babble has nearly ceased, and it 
may as Well be discontinued altogether, for nobody listens to it. 
Everybody knows that Ministers have possessed an unparalleled 
influence over Members, arising from the general desire to help 
them on in presumed welldoing; and that they derive a further 
influence from the privileges of their position as servants of the 
Crown, or from the courtesy of the House, amounting almost toa 
practical control over the introduction of measures and the pro- 
gress of all business. It depended on their leading, from the first, 
whether the Order-book should be crowded with inconvenient 
notices by individual Members. It depends on their leading, now, 
whether the 102 notices already entered for the next session in 
awful array, shall not shrink within very reasonable and manage- 
able compass soon after the opening. Let us grapple with the 
difficulty somewhat more closely than alarmed journalists and 
official gentlemen are apt to deal with such giants and goblins. 

The measures which call for the early attention of our Rulers 
may be divided into three classes,—first, those which have rela- 
tion to the political rights and the feelings of large portions of the 
community ; secondly, those which affect their personal wellbeing, 
the comforts of life, and property ; thirdly, certain organic reforms, 
andjan improvement in the working of Parliament, to make it a 
safe and useful instrument of legislation. 

I. Under the first head, may be classed the removal of the 
Grievances of Dissenters, whether Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish ; 
because, though in some degree the Nonconformists suffer in their 
property by the existence of several laws connected with the sup- 
port of the Church, yet that is not the main cause of discontent. 
it galls their feelings, and it would be strange if it did not, to be 
branded with the mark of inferiority—to be tolerated only—when, 
as good citizens, they have a right to a perfect equality with 
Churchmen in the eye of the law, and as just a title to call upon 
the members of the Establishment to support Dissenting clergy- 
men, as the Church has to demand their aid for the maintenance 
of Bishops and Deans. They claim then as a right, the withhold- 
ing of which exasperates their feelings, to be put upon a perfect 
equality with the professors of the dominant faith. ' 

A more equituble appropriation of Tithes in England and in Ire- 
land, but more especially in the latter country, comes under this 
category ; for Lord ELLENBOROUGH perhaps was not very far 
wrong when he said, 

“ That which we call tithe, 
By any other name would smell as rank.” 
Hence, although it is necessary to secure the tithe from the clutch 
of the landlord, a more righteous appropriation of it is indispen- 
sable to the peace of the country. 

The internal abuses of the Church, the pluralities and non- 
residence of the Clergy, are matters which exasperate the feelings 
of the laity, and of many of the poorer Clergy, and therefore come 
‘under this first head. 

The Pension-list is also felt as an intolerable grievance; not on 
account of the sum it subtracts from each individual's pocket, for 
that is scarcely perceptible; but because it is galling to the feel- 
ings of a man struggling hard to maintain himself and family, to 
see the public money, the produce of industry like his own, lavished 
upon the most undeserving, and it may be the least needy of the 
hangers-on of the Court and Aristocracy. There is no objection 
to reward handsomely those who have really served the State; 
but the proportion of such on the Pension-list is disgracefully 
small: hence the determination to alter the distribution, not the 
amount, of the sum voted for pensions. ; . 

Impressment and Flogging are so abhorent to public feeling, 
that their injurious effects on the “sister services " are almost lost 
sight of, though manifold: men’s blood boils within them when 
they think of kidnapping and torture; they need no calculation or 
tefined reasoning to assist them. The mere recital of what occurs 
at the flogging or impressment of their fellow-men, is quite enough 
of itself to inflame the public mind to a pitch of indignation 
which no Ministers can prudently disregard. 

Imprisonment for Debt is another subject on which the feeling 
of the country is very irritable. Men of business petition for its 
abolition, on the ground that it is productive of more evil than 
good ina merely mercantile point of view; but the accounts of 
cruel incarceration and consequent death which so often are pub- 
lished in the newspapers, are what excite the sympathies of the 
great mass of the people. They cannot away with it; and shudder 
at the idea of the hopeless imprisonment of the unfortunate, per- 

aps the exemplary honest, in a country where crimes of a deep 
die are far more leniently punished: the images of a desolate fire- 
side, heart-broken wife, and half-famished children, ‘rise before 
their view when they read “Imprisonment for Debt,” in large 
letters at the head of a debate in the House of Commons ; and all 
the lawyer-like arguments of Sir Joun Camppect might as well 

€ spared, as far as nine men out of every ten are concerned. 
This catalogue might easily be extended; but we shall con- 





tent ourselves with adding to it one more item,—namely, the 
Law of Libel, so unfair, so impolitic, so powerful in oppression, 
so feeble and foolish as a protection. Its recent operation, 
too, has increased the general disgust which it has always inspired, 
It is needless to enter into details to prove the bitter feelin 
which the late prosecutions, especially those of the True Sun es | 
the Brighton Guardian, have engendered against the Ministry 
who sanctioned them: it has been displayed both within and 
without the House of Commons. The amendment of the Law 
of Libel, therefore, nearly touches the feelings, and is the un- 
questionable right of Englishmen; even the Chancellor has borne 
witness that it is. 

II. The second class of measures which it is incumbent upon 
our Rulers to turn their early attention to, has a very wide scope. 
It embraces the whole field of subsistence and wealth—the 
wages of the labourer, the profits of the capitalist, both of which 
are injuriously affected by artificial restraints, created and main- 
tained by positive enactments. It of course includes all that relates 
to the improvement of our commercial system—al! that tends to 
stimulate production—to give a larger return to the capitalist 
and better wages to the workman at the same instant, because, 
from their united industry being exerted under the most favourable 
instead of the least favourable circumstances, it has yielded more, 
and gives a larger product to be divided between them. This 
is a subject to which at this particular time the attention of many 
is painfully directed. The stock of foreign and colonial goods in 
hand is extremely heavy: prices on the Continent are lower 
than in this country ; we refuse to take the produce of foreigners, 
and of course they cannot relieve our market. Were the Corn- 
laws abolished, our commercial exchanges would be incaleulably 
enlarged; but the Aristocracy have willed it otherwise; so that 
gluts in the markets for our domestic manufactures and colonial 
imports must continually arise, and be removed only by a heavy 
fall of prices, To return to a system in which thelaws of England 
shall not war against the intentions of bountiful Nature, should be 
among the first endeavours of Ministers. 

A revision of the existing scheme of Taxation, and the substi- 
tution of a tax on fixed property for some of those duties which 
press upon and intermeddle with industry, we hold to be not only 
wise, but of urgent importance. Supposing, however, that 
Measures of this extent are deemed to be impracticable in the 
present Parliament, still there is much room for improvement in 
asmaller way. Many imposts might be greatly diminished, or 
commuted without risk to the revenue, and with considerable ad- 
vantage and satisfaction to the public. Among these may be 
named the duties on butter, cheese, and meat (at present prohi- 
bited), on glass, paper, soap, malt and hops, on newspapers and 
advertisements, and on windows. 

Another great point is the reduction of Expenditure: and here 
we will only mention two departments in which it is indisputable 
that retrenchment to a large amount might be effected—we allude 
to the cost of the Army, and of collecting the revenue. The Army 
cannot be suffered to remain as it is at present; at once 
costly, demoralized, and in a great measure unemployed. As 
regards the collection of the rcvenue, we are bound to direct 
particular attention to the Post-office, in which department the 
waste of public money has been proved to be enormous. The 
Excise and Customs departments would of course become less 
expensive, were our duties and taxes judiciously revised. 

It is not merely to abuses at home that the eyes of a vigilant 
Ministry and House of Commons will be turned. The government 
of our Colonies calls imperiously for scrutiny. Here there is 
ample scope fur retrenchment and reform. Hitherto our Colonies 
have been a drain rather than a source of wealth to the Mother 
Country; but this is only because they have been ignorantly and 
fraudulently governed by jobbers and monopolists. Were their 
resources turned to good account, the result would be far different. 

The amendment of certain porticns of the Criminal Law, of the 
laws of Real Property, and above all the establishment of cheap 
Courts of Justice, are among the most indispensable measures for 
the welfare and contentment of the country; and it is the peculiar 
duty of the Government to prosecute Reforms in this department 
with vigour as wellas care. But the enactment of good and the 
repeal of bad laws, will be useless, unless due attention be paid to 
the wise and impartial administration of them. Generally speaking, 
the Judges of the land are able, industrious, and upright; but 
the Magistracy throughout the country ought to be thoroughly 
weeded. In the Metropolis and in the Provinces, ignorant, pas- 
sionate, and partial Justices abound; and this must always be the 
case when public functionaries are all but irresponsible. 

III. Our third division comprises some organic reforms and 
improvements in the working of the House of Commons. At 
the head of these must be placed the Repeal of the Septennial Act 
without which, the Representative Reform is but half effected, for 
responsibility is not attained. We shall never cease to claim this 
promise on the part of Ministers. It is a just debt due to the Re- 
formers, which has not lost its character because the payment o | 
it was deferred. The Ministers as individual statesmen, and as @ 
Cabinct, are pledged to the Repeal of the Septennial Act; and 
year after year, session after session, will the question be brought 
forward to their standing dishonour, until it is carried. 

The repeal of the rate and tax-paying clauses in the Reform 
Act should also be conceded. Under the pretence of ascertain- 
ing the validity of the qualification of voters, these clauses have 
disfranchised thousands. This was not the intention of the 
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Reformers who. supported the Bill: it was never wished to punish 
defaulters by the loss of the suffrage, as well as to leave them 
liable to the other consequences of the non-payment of taxes. 

" The Baliot was certainly not promised by Lord JoHn RussEnu: 
in this respect it stands upon rather different ground from the 
repeal of. the Septennial. Act. But still it would be wise in 
Ministers to take up the Ballot; for it is evident that it must even- 
tually be carried. It is a question that cannot be cushioned, as 
long as such men as Mr. Grote can be found to advocate it 
steadily. We grant the case would be different were it to be left 
in the hands of Sir SamuEL WHALLEY; who ought to be warned 
off from all measures of general interest and importance, and 
made to know his proper place. In opposing the Ballot (contrary, 
in some instances, to their individual opinions), Miui-ters are 
imitating the worst part of the conduct of their predecessors: they 
are resisting change till they can resist no longer, with the convic- 
tion ‘all the while that they will be eventually overcome. 

The opinion of the absolute necessity of an alteration in the 
hours, place, and machinery for transacting legislative business, 
ds fast gaining ground. The day is the time for work: at night 
‘confusion becomes worse confounded ; the intellect is obscured and 
‘the feelings are excited: the notion, too, that they have all the 
night before them, leads Members to inflict their speeches on one 
another at an unmerciful length. Ministers in England, as in 
France and other coun'ries, should have the evenings for consul- 
tation and thought. As it is, during the session of Parliament 
they are in a constant whirl: we verily believe that much of the 
imperfect and mischievous legislation of which all complain is the 
consequence of this night-work. The place of meeting is a dis- 
grace to the country—narrow, dingy, ill-contrived, and unhealthy. 
What plausibie reason can be alleged why the British Parliament 
should not meet ina hall sufficiently large to accommodate the 
Members, as well as light, airy, and convenient ? 

In the Supplement called the Working of the House of Com- 
mons, and repeatedly in the ordinary columns of this journal, we 
have pointed out the advantage of the division of labour in the 
conduct of public business ; and have recommended the appoint- 
ment of Standing Committees for different classes of subjects, 
Comwmittees of Scrutiny for the prevention of technical blunders, 
and a more rational mode of proceeding in commencing the busi- 
ness of the session. We proposed, 
eee. “that, with the King’s Speech, there should come down to Parlia-. 
ment a Report, not for discussion, but information, from each depdrtment of 
the State, setting forth the actual condition of the department, and directing the 
attention of the House to those points in which its advice may be called for, 
as well as presenting an outline of all legislutive measures, in connexion with 
each department, which circumstances will in the course of the session render 
necessary. In this way, the Nation would receive, at the beginning of the 
session, instead of the middle or end—and as a well-considered report, not a 
loose and often unconnected speech— , 

THe Financiat Reroxt, or Bunce, from the Treasury ; 

“ A Rerort on Home, ON ForEIGN, AND ON CoLonIAL Arrarrs, from 
the Home, Foreign, and Colenial Offices respectively ; 

* A Report on Trane AND ComMERCE, from the Board of Trade; 

* A Reroxrt on tHE Navy, from the Admiralty ; 

© A Report on tHE Army, from the War Office.” 

But this plan supposes PREPARATION on the part of Ministers. 
Now, we think there is reason to hope that our Rulers are at 
length sensible of past errors; and that, although it may be their 
policy to do too little rather than what they would deem too 
much, still there is ground, we say, for hope that they will endea- 
vour to mature those measures which they may resolve to intro- 
duce, and lay them before Parliament at the commencement of 
the session. Had they adopted this plan, we should not have had 
one third of the desultory debates and motions that took upso much 
time during the late session. Ministers would have laid down their 
pian of operations; and then Members would at once have seen 
the inutility of many of their own motions. The measures of 
Government would have had the lead; amendments to them 
might have been moved according to the judgment of Members ; 
one measure would have been debated de die in diem till brought 
toa conclusion; and there would have been time to prepare for 
the discussion of those which were forthcoming, with some kind of 
certainty as to the date when they would actually be brought 
forward. In this way, what a series of repetitions would have 
been avoided, and how much time and labour saved! 

Before we began this paper, we satisfied ourselves, by a strict 
scrutiny of the transactions of the past session, though we did not 
fatigue the reader with the process, that most of the blunders and 
waste of time were fairly chargeable to want of due preparation 
on the part of Ministers ; and that by the adoption of a more ra- 
tional and perfectly practical plan, this mischief might be avoided. 
We have detailed tie heads of a number of measures of different 
descriptions, all of which might properly in the discharge of their 
duty be brought forward by Ministers. Now, a reference to the 
business of the past session will prove, that if Ministers had been 
prepared at the commencement with a few only of these measures 
on a large scale, a multitude of the “troublesome, abortive motions,” 
as they are called, would have been withdrawn, or never made. We 
do not expeet or call upon Ministers to undertake all the important 
Measures which we have indicated above; but let them select a 
few of the most pressing, such as they can reasonably hope to 
perfect and carry through the Commons, and then refer to the 
portentous list of 102 notices on the Order-»ook for next session, 
—affording probably a pretty fair specimen of all that may be 
placed there,—and see how many would at once Le taken off as 
unnecessary. 





For example.—suppose Ministers were to bring forward the 
outlines of a plan for improving the Working of the House of 
Commons, as a necessary preliminary measure, how many notices 
would that, get rid of? We find the following on the Order-book 
in refereuce to this subject. 

Mr. O’Connett—To move resolution for adjournment of the House at eight o'clock 
in the evening. 

Mr. Gurst—To move the appointment of a Committee, to which shall be referred 
the table of Fees payable to the Officers and Servants of this House, for the purpose 
of revising, altering, and amending the same. 

Mr. Hume—Select Committee to collect the several Rules and Orders of the House 
of Commons for conducting the Public and Private Business of the House, and bring. 
ing them into a manual or form, that Members may know the rales and forms of the 
House for the regulation of the business of the Hlouse. 

Mr. Guest—-Upon renewing the Sessional Orders in the next session of Parliament, 
to move resolutions relative to the Fees and Perquisites of the Officers of the House, 

Mr. Warn—On reading the Sessional Orders, to bring under the consideration of 
the House the question of giving Publicity to Lists of the Divisions. 

Mr, Rursven—That Petitions shall not be received during the session after the hour 
of twelve o’clock at night. 

Mr. Ewarr-—That the House do rise at or before twelve o'clock every night. 

Mr. Hume— Motion for Building a new House of Commons. 

Mr. Haicomp—To move, that all Bills, both public and private, which shall have 
passed through any or all their stages in this House, and not rejected, may, by leave 
of this House, be resumed in the next session of the same Parliament, without passing 
through any of its stages in this House a second time, a fortnight’s notice being given 
of asking such leave of this House. ‘ 

Here we get rid of nine motions. ’ 
The following notices refer to the Amendment of the Law in 
the Three Kingdoms. 


Mr. Rosert WatLace—Bills for improving the Practice in the Supreme and Provin. 
cial Courts; also, the present system of Conveying Heritable Property in Scotland, 

Mr. Roperr Wattace—Select Committee, to inquire into the nature and extent ofthe 
Powers and Duties exercised by and incumbent on the Law Functionaries of Scotland, 

Mr. Dossain—Bill for the better regulation and payment of Coroners in Ireland. 

Colonel VerneR—Bill to empower the Foreman or any other member of Grand Juries 
in Ireland, being a magistrate, to administer oaths to witnesses on bills of indictment, 

Mr. Muit.ins—To move for leave to bring ia a bill toamend so much of the Act 3 and 
4 George 1V. c.27, being an Act for the Limitation of Actions and Suits relating to 
Real Property, as extends the provisions of the said Act to Ireland. 

Mr. Biamire—Bill to provide for and settle any doubts that may be entertained rm. 
specting the identity or Boundaries of Lands of different tenures, intermixed or adjoin- 
ing together. 

Sir W. Rae—Select Committee, to inquire into and report as to the existing defects 
of the Bankrupt Law of Scotland, and the most suitable amendments and improve 
ments to be introduced into that law. 

Mr. Kennepy—Bill to give to courts of General Quarter-sessions of Counties in Eng 
land and Wales the power of tryiug civil cases to the amount of 201. 

Mr. Dosein—Bill to establish a General Circuit Quarter-sessions of the Peace in 
Treland, &c. 

Sir R. Vyvyan—Rill to establish a Local Court of Judicature for the better protee 
tion of the Mining interests in Cornwall. 

Mr. Ewarr—Bill to give prisoners a full defence by Counsel and Attorney. 

Mr. Pryme—Bill to abolish Grand Juries in England and Wales. 

Mr. Rorcu—Bill to repeal the Law of Forteiture. 

Mr, Diverr-—Bill for the total repeal of the Usury Laws, 

Mr. Ewarr—Bill to abolish Capital Punishment in cases of Letter-stealing and in 
cases of sacrilege. 

Mr. Warsurton—Select Committee, to inquire into the Conduct of Coroners in 
closing their Courts. 

The Arrorney-GenERAt—Bill to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, except in cases of 
fraud; and for amending the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 

The Arrorney-GeNneRAL—Bill for rendering uniform and regulating the execution 
of all Wills of Real and Perscnal Property. 

The Arrorney-Generat— Bill to facilitate the Enfranchisement of Copyholds, and 
gradually to bring all Land in England and Wales to the tenure of free and common 
soccage. 


There are nineteen notices on this list. Now we do not mean to 
say that it is the duty of Government to bring in measures to effect 
all the purposes therein indicated. But we will suppose that the 
Attorney-General, the Lord-Advocate, and the Irish Law Officers, 
shall busy themselves during the recess, in selecting and maturing 
such measures as they deem of the most urgent importance, and 
be prepared to state their intentions at the opening of the session, 

Should that course be followed, the necessity for many of these 
motions would certainly be superseded, and the Members who gave 
them would be more usefully employed in examining and improv- 
ing the measures of Government. Our anticipations, it must be 
borne in mind, rest upon the presumption that the Law Officers 
will be laborious and zealous in the discharge of their duties during 
the recess. 

Eccelesiastial Reform in England and Ireland, and the Educa- 
tion of the People, are subjects on which Government must take 
the lead. We find the following sixteen notices on the list, which 
bear upon these subjects. 

Mr. Warp—Tv call the attention of the House to the state of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, and to the necessity of so remodelling it, upon the death of the 
present incumbents, as to afford permanent and substantial relief tothe Roman Catho- 
lic population. 

Lord Acneson—That it is expedent to equalize the grant now made to the various 
classes of Presbyter an clergymen in [reland, under the name of Regium Donum. 

Mr. G. W. Woop—Bill to permit Students to be matriculated in the Universities of 
England, and to take Degrees (with the exception of Degrees in Divinity) without 
compulsory subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, or other religious test. 

Mr. Winks—Motion for the consideration and redress of the Practical Grievances of 
Protestant Dissenters. 

Mr. Wiixs— Select Committee, to consider the expediency of establishing one or 
more Natioval Universities in the Metropolis, or other places in England and Wales. 

Mr. Winks—Address for a Commission of Inquiry into the Universities of Oxford + 
and Cambriige. 

Mr. O’Reintu.y—Address to his Majesty, that he may be graciously pleased to recom- 
mend to this House to make such provision in the Estimates for the year 1835 as may 
enable his Majesty to apply a sum not exceeding 120,000/. in aid of the voluntary sub- 
scriptions raised to provide Roman Catholic Churches and Chapels for the celebration 
of divine worship in Ireland, and to make more adequate provision for the Religious 
Education of the Roman Catholic Priesthood and Population of that part of the 
empire. ' 

Mr. O’Reinty—Bill to enable the King’s Majesty and other pious and charitable 
persous to make grants in perpetuity to an amount certain, for the purchase and en 
dowment of fitting Residences for the Parochial Roman Catholic Clergy in Ireland 
having cure of souls. : 

Colonel Win..1Ams—To move that an humble address be presented to the King, te 
questing his Majesty to signify his pleasure to the Universities of Oxford and Cam 
bridge respectively, that those bodies no longer act under the edicts or letters of 
James I. 1616, “ by which he would have all that take any degree in schoole to subscribe 
to the three articles ” of the 36th canon; and that the declaration, “ I am bond fide 4 
member of the Church of England,” or any other subscription or declaration to that 
effect and import, may not be required of “ those who take any degrees in schooles.’ 

Mr. Tooxe—Address to his Majesty, beseeching him to grant his Royal Charter of 
Incorporation to the University of London in the terms heretofore approved by the thea 
Law Officers of the Crown, and containing no other restriction than against conferring 
Degrees in Divinity. 
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———— 
Mr. Prreon—Resolution that Deans and Chapters uot having cure of souls are use- 
Jess; that it is preper to apply their possession Ss fe payment of Charch rates, ard for 
other parposes } ne bat to the interests of present holders, and provisien 
being made for the px ace of divine worship in the respective c sathedrals. 
Mr. Rrpron— Bil rt tot ake away from the Areh bi: shops and Bis shops of the Fstablished 
Church their legistat ive and judicial functions in the Upper House of Pattiament. 













Mr. Divert =“ esolitions for the extincticn of Chureh-rates throughout England 
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country. 

Mr. S. Maceenztt 
cation of the People in See: 


Door ut 
People, an 





ittee, to inquire into tlie present state of Edu- 
and of the best means te promote and extend the 








ce into the state of the Royal Academy, &c 
are in earnest in their professions 
lishments in Ireland and England, 





. . hot if 
tis evident that if 


to reform the Chareh 


and to remove the real grievances of the Noncoaformists, they 
vill at once amnounce micasures to supersede nearly all these 





notices, which refer to subjects that cannot be permitted to lie 
over. 

The necessity of effecting farther organic reforms will be denied 
by some Ww ho style the mselves Reformers ; : and all motions which 
thel object the-diseussion of such points will be stigma- 

s, and mere obstructions to necessary business. 
late a portion of the nation differ from these 


have for 
tized.as needle 
But so very 





gentlemen, that it is perfectly childish to complain of such 
motions as are contained in the following list being brought 
forward. After all, they take up really but little time. The 





two great questions of the Ballot and Triennial Parliaments 
would be disposed of for the session, probably in two debates ; 
unless Ministers should possess sufficient courage and honesty to 


advocate them as Cabinet measures, and carry them through 
Parliament,—the sure and only method to prevent that waste of 
time whieh, it is pretended, their repeated discussion occasions. 
To this class of subjects the measures for the prevention of 
bribery and corruption and the amendment of the Reform Act 
belong. It will not be denicd that all such ought to be made 
Government questions. 


Mr. Grore—Dill, providing that the Votes at all future Elections for Members of 










ind amend the Laws relating to Bribery, and to 
ers to serve in Parliament. 
for the abolitio n of the Here nditary Peerage. 

il 5 “ing the interference of 





EL WuALLE 
romas Duncoms 
Peers, Prelates, or Lc 
being read, to cali the a 
fereuce. 

Mr. Ewarr--That an humble adddress be presented to his M: njesty, praying that 
his Majesty will be pleased to take into his Royal consideration the propriety of exer- 
cising the undoubted prerogative of the Crown, by the appoiutment of Peers for life, 
with a view to promote the harmony between the different branches of the Legislature 
and the general weltare of the coaut 

Mr. Ilume —Bill to carry into ¢ 
this Sessio n for rm du in the I 





Mr. 'T 





y rte of Re pi esentatives of the pee vo 
vation of the House to a more diiect prohibition of such inter 





y. 
fect the recommendation of the Select Committee of 
"nses at B lections for Mer aber Ts to serve in Pz ulia- 








the United Kins gaom, 

Mr. Dossix—Bill to enable joint tenants in boroughs in Treland, where the rent 
exceeds 20/., to register their Votes, and vote for a Member of Parliament for their 
respective Boroughs. 

There are only seven notices on this list, but immediately upon 
the reassembling of Parliament doubtless many more will be 
given. 

The remaining notices may be classed under the following 
heads. It will be seen that the number of those e questions which 
it is not incumbent upon Ministers to grapple with, is very small, 
and the number of those whieh ought not to be brought forward 
atall, stili smaller. Again we say, that we do not insist upon the 
settlement of all these questions being undertaken by Ministers 
in the next session. Butas there is a clamour raised about the 
great number of notices, we wish to show that, for the most part, 
they refer to subjects of interest to great masses of people, and 
that they oug! ht to be disposed of either by legislation this session, 
or by the advancement of good reasons for their postponement al- 
together, or merely for a season, till other more pressing matters 
have been settled. 

Scrrorr anp Emp:.oyMEentT or THE Iris Poor: 

Mr. Lywen — Committee to consider whether, for the better employment of the 
Labouring Poor in (reland, the powers of the Commissioners of the present Board of 
Public Works in that country ought not to be enlarged. 

Mr. Ruraven—'l'o move, that the repeal of the Duties upon C lover aud Trefoil 
Seeds, as well as upon Grass Secds of ali sorts. would be a material relief, and of essen- 
tial service to the cultivators and cce upiers of laud in general. 

, a Ae Lerr Scrope—Bill for the Kelief and Employment of the destitute poor in 

Telan 
_ Mr. O'Dwver- 
liament on the 

Mr. Law Hona 
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Mr. Rorin 

Mr P; 

Colonel 

Sir W. Ine: 


five notices. 








Select Committee, to consider the various Reports presented to Par- 
ject of Reclaiming the Waste Land of Ireland, &e. 

-Motiou relating to the Poor of Ireland, wit! the view of adopting 
Relief, 

AND REv ISION OF Taxation: four notices. 

1 for an Inquiry into the Taxation of the Country. 

Repeal the Duty ox 
alof the Window-Tax 
Repeal of the M 












Sric cks, 








alt-Tax. 
THE COMMERCIAL SYSTEM OF THE CountTRy: ten notices. 
Mr yanr—Equalization of Daticson East India Produce, with Duties on Articles 
he Produce of our other Possessions, 
Mr. Crawrorn—To take into consideration the Re port of the Select Committee ap- 
Pointed to ingn un ‘into the subject of the Tea Duties, 

Mr. Hume —Bill to carry into effect the recommendation of the Select Committee of 

this Session for Cousobdat the Pablic General Lighthouses in the United Kingdom, 
and for reducing the Light Charges on the Shipping of the Country. 
N Mr. Lyari—Select Committee, to inquire into the eff cts produced upon our Trade, 
avigation, and Colonies, hy the Alterations which have been made, within the last 
ourteen Years, in the acts of the 12th and 13th Charles I1., commonly called the Navi- 
Ration Acts, &e. 

Mr. Hat.cova—Bill for the better 
Channe . Tihs ‘ 
My, - You 
Britigh’ ity ed 

Mr. Duan cia 


sy—Bill for the 

















Regulation and Improvement of the British 











and into the Laws and Reg : 
To move a resolution that the Duties on Foreign Ribands be in- 








-Bil! to empower 


Permit the ng cf Goods under Bon 





lin towns which are not po 


Mr. Murn1ins—Committee to inquire into the State, Operation, and Abuses of the 
Trish Fishery Laws. 
Cases or InpivipuaL Oppression: six mp eo 


Mr. O'Connrit—Select Committee on the Petition of Mr, G. F. Mowlds, complain 





iny of dismissal trom the Post-oflice, Dublin. ; 
Mr. O’Connell—To call the attention of the House to the Petitions of Captain Robi- 
sou nvainst the conduct of General Darling. 







ron— Return of all Naval Officers, of whatever rank, who have 
 half-pay without their consent or the investigation of a Court- 
1/90 up to the present period; with the alleged Reasons for 


Sir Epwarn Copa 
been deprived of the 
martial, from the ve 
such deprivation, &e. 














Sir F. Vince nr—Address to his Majesty for a copy of the minutes of the Court of 
Inquiry on Lieutesant-Colonel Home. 
Mr. Mavrice O’Connent—Select Committee, to inquire into the Conduct of Lien. 


w South Wales. 
C. Beamish, 


Governor of Ne 
uiltee on the petition cf Mr, 


tenant-General Da:lin 
Mr. Hancoma 
the Navy Pay Office. 
Minirary FLoce:nG 
Mr. Bucktnonam- 
some Plan by which an 
service of his Majes 
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whilst 
set Comr 


late a clerk fo 





AND IMPRESSMENT: two notices. 

Select Committee, to Inquire into the practicability of devising 

iequate supply of Able Seamen may be best pro iwided for the 

without recourse to forcible Imp ressmeut ; and by which 

the punishment of Flogging may be supeiseded by some less revolting mode of main- 

taining the disc ipline of his M t leet. 
Major Fancovurr—Enutire and immediate 





ty's Nz 











Abolition of Military Flogging. 








IMPROVEMENT OF Pusiic Morais AND HaApPINi eight notices. 
Mr. Pou.rer—Bill for thi better Observance of the Lord's Da 
Sir Anprew AGNEW ill or Bills to extend to all classes of a, M ajesty’s subjects 


the ly be of Protection intl ie due Observance of the Lord’s Day 
Anprew AGNew—Bill or Bills to explain and amend the Laws relating to the 
Stmevane e of the Sabbath-day in Scotland. 

Mr. F. Suaw—Bill for the better Observance of the Lord’s Day in Ireland. 

Mr. Sraney—Dill to carry into effect the Recommendation of the Committee for 
securing open spaces as Pablic Walks in the vicinity of large towns. 

Ir. BuckrncHuamM—Bill to prevent the unchristian and barbarous practice of 
dueling. 

Mr. Wi.xs—Biil for more effectually Preventing and Punishing the disgraceful 
crime of prize-fighting. 

Mr. Forsrer—Select Committee on Friendly Societies. 

Opposed as we are to making new laws for the observance of 
the Sabbath, we yet consider that the subject cannot be dismissed 
with a sneer or a frown, since a large body of persons have peti- 
tioned Parliament to legislate upon it. 

MiscELLANEOUS Sunsecrs: eleven notices. 

Mr. O’Reitny—Address to his Majesty, praying that he may be graciously pleased to 
direct that such measures may be laid before ihis House, as to his responsib le Advisers 
may appear requisite, to provide for the abolition of the oflice of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland, 

Colonel Wirttams—Bill to repeal the 12th of George III. ¢. 11, called the Royal 
Marriage Act, for the purposes of restoring to the members of the Royal Family their 
just and natural rights. 

Mr. Dominick brown 
public advantage of maki 
Castlebar. 

Mr. Rorsuck—Bill to repeal an act passed, during the present session, giving powers 
to the Lower Canada Land Company. 

Mr. Vernon—Bill tor better regulating the sale of Corn, 

Mr. Hume—Select Committee, to inquire into the nature and amount of the several 
Sinecure Offices, and of Compensations granted ou abolition of Offices, 

Mr. Pease—To call the attention of the House to the frequent loss of life in the 
Miuing districts of the kingdom, and to move the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the causes aul extent of tho-e fatal accidents, &e. 

My. O’Conne.t.—Bill for the regulation of the Corporation of the city of Dublin. 

Mr. R. Srevarr—Bill to establish a uniform system of Registration of Births, Mar 
riages, and Deaths, in Scotland, 











rE—Select Committee to inquire into the practicability and 


ig a navigable inland communication betweea Galway and 





Mr. James Tatpor—Bili for rebuilding the Bridge at Athlone. 
Mr. Buckincuam—Bill to repeal so much of the act 53 George ITT., commonly called 


“The Copyright Act,” as enjoins the delivery of 11 copies of every book and volume 
for the eleven Public Libraries therein mentioned, excepting only one copy to the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

We have now disposed of all but the few notices subjoined, 

which we think ought to be withdrawn, as they can lead to no 
practical result, and will only occasion a waste of time: but there 
are only five of them. 
Colonel Wit1.1amMs—'To move resolutions to the effect that the Petitions on the part of 
« people for Cheap Bread cught to be met by the suppression of the practice of con- 
verting human foed into usel and destructive drink ; and that froma time to be fixed, 
the Distillation of ardent rep s from grain should be at once and entirely prohibited in 
Great Britain and Ireland, &e. 

















Mr. Buckinciam—Co ache s of any Orders issued by Military Authorities in Ireland, 
since the y 29, forbidding the formation of Temperance Societies in Regiments, 
Mr. Buextxenam—Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws against Drunkenness. 












Sir S. WuanLeyv—Return of the first and second readings, committals, and third 
reading of each Bill in 1333 and 1834, and the respective divisions on every stage (ex- 
cept in Cominittees), and stating the same particulars of their progress in the House of 
Lords 

Mr. Bisu—Addre 
Court and Parliame 


ss to his Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased to hold his 
nt occasionally ia that port of the United Kingdom called Ireland. 





The result of this examination of a hundred-and-two notices, 
confirms our opinion that the neglect of Government to prepare 
for the busiuess of the session ean alone occasion much waste of 
time and labour. Every department of the Administration is, or 
may be, amply provided with subordinate assistance. Let the 
subjects which properly belong to each be taken up by it, under 
the direction of the Cabinet ; let as much be done as can be done 
well; and let Parliament understand distinctly what measures 
Ministers intend to bring forward, and when. There will, there 
must, there ought to be, many motions on a variety of subjects by 
Members uncounected with the Ministry; but these need not in- 
terfere with more urgent business; and in a great many instances 
they will be disposed of at once by a reference to the Standing 
Committees who have charge of the class of subjects towhich they 








belong. ‘The great number of Members is often an impediment ; 
but it might be made an advantage to a certain extent, by a judi- 
cious subdivision into Committees. But we repeat, the great 
matter is for Government to do its duty, and to prepare during the 
recess fur the business of the com.ng session. 


THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 





a—Select Committee to ingnire into the State and Prospects of | 


| 
the Cor minissioner 3 of his Majestv’s Tr asury to 


THE meeting of the Three Choirs is this year at Hereford. This 
is always the least important and the least successful effort of 
these associated bodies. Hereford is too insignificant to muster a 
humerous company or a numerous choir. We were surprised to 
see a pufiing, and we must add, a lying advertisement, in some of 
the London papers, setting forth that all persons who were unfor- 
tunately deprived of attending the Festival in Westminster Abbey 
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might enjoy the opportunity of hearing it repeated in Hereforel 
Cathedral, the Stewards having engaged nearly the same band for 
the ensuing Music Meeting there. That, in many respects, the 
Hereford Festival will exceed the Royal one, we have no doubt: 
for a gentleman of the name of Wes ey is the conductor,—by 
birth and education disqualified from having any predilection for 
musical trash: but the superiority of the Hereford meeting must 
be sought in the quality of its music, and not in the quantity of 
its band, which has rarely exceeded 150, and will not reach much 
if at all beyond that number now. 

The next Festival, which also will be on the same limited scale, 
is that of Hull, conducted by Sir Georce Smart: and this will 
be succeeded by one at Aberdeen, under the direction of Messrs. 
T. Cooxg and E.Taytor. A Festival in North Britain is almost, 
and beyond the Forth altogether a novelty; and the very attempt 
in so distant a region as the banks of the Dee and Don, evinces an 
advance in the musical taste of the Scotch. 

In the following week, the long-expected Birmingham Festival 
takes place. The advertisement which appeared in last Spectator 
will have informed our readers of its leading features ; and we cor- 
dially invite our musical readers to share with us a week of enjoy- 
ment there. The professors and amateurs of Great Britain are in- 
debted to the zealand public-spirit of this town, directed by Mr. 
Jos—EpH Moonrg, for the first endeavour to give a right impulse to 
the musical taste of the country. It was at Birmingham that the 
attempt was made to assemble a first-rate band for the production of 
classical sacred music. Provincial Festivals had been the mere job- 
bing speculations of a single family, who used to tramp over the 
country,and, by the help of one great singer, to announce a succes- 
sion of performances, paltry anddisgraceful in every respect. The 
AsHLEYs (in whose steps the Royal Committee so servilely and 
successfully trod) were the great selection-mongers. They first 
taught the art of compounding music of every age, character, and 
country, and calling it a “Grand Musical Festival.” We have done 
our best to expose and demolish this quackery and humbug ; and, 
we believe, with some success. These impostures are beginning 
to be estimated at what they are worth, while those festivals 
which have a loftier aim and an honester purpose have risen into 
deserved celebrity. 

The managers of the Birmingham Meeting evidently rest their 
expectations of success upon the music rather than the musicians 
they have to produce. And they are right. If Branam alone, 
of all the singers they have announced, has any claim to the 
character of a great singer, the rest are competent to an eflicient 
discharge of their duty. The only omission that strikes us as 
extraordinary, and, indeed, quite unaccountable, is that of Mrs. 
Woop. What sinister and perverse influence can have effected 
the exclusion of a native artist, incomparably the best female 
singer now in England? This blunder or this intrigue (we know 
not which) ought not to be allowed to operate to the injury of the 
Mecting, and the Directors should correct or counteract it without 
loss of time. 

The scale of the Birmingham Festival is the same as that of 
Norwich, although the proportions differ. The advertisement 
mentions the Brass Band as a principal feature in the Orchestra : 
we suspect foo principal. Fifty violins are no match for twenty- 
five powerful brass instruments ; which must give too military a 
character to the band, and are rather calculated for the open air 
than fora room. The selections will comprisea great deal of fine 
sacred music; though with too great a preponderance of one 
author. The Messiah and “nearly the whole of Jsraelin Egypt” 
are, surely, enough of HANDEL, without drawing any further on 
his resources for the two other mornings. The fashion of selec- 
‘tion-making, we are happy to see, is fast passing away; and the 


be, the performance of entire works of known celebrity, or of pre- 
sumed repute. Instead of the “ Selection principally from Han- 
DEL,” on the second morning (which will probably consist of his 
best known songs and choruses torn from their connexion), who 
“would not have preferred the Requiem of Mozart—the greatest 
work of that great man? Mozart has never received justice at 
our hands as a sacred writer. We give bits and scraps of his 
Masses, and now and then a Motet; but his Requiem has yet to 
be heard at. one of our festivals. The performance of a Popish 
mass for the dead has .been objected to; and, we admit, with rea- 
son—the words must be either offensive or intelligible to most 
hearers: but this difficulty is not insurmountable. An English 
version, which should give the spirit of the original, with such 
occasional deviations from the letter as should render it acceptable 
#o all Christian hearers, is doubtless accomplishable, and would : 
form a splendid addition to our stock of Festival Music. 

The Chevalier Nevuxomm’'s Oratorio of David is the great 
novelty of the Meeting ; and it will be produced under every pos- 
sible advantage. The first is, due and diligent preparation, which 
it has already experienced ina degree, and the Birmingham Choral 
phalanx will take the field in a state of excellent discipline. The 
second is, the composer's acquaintance with the powers of his 
principal singers, and the capabilities of his orchestra. He has 
thrown the weight of his oratorio on the shoulders of him who 
is best able to sustain it: David is his hero—represented by Bra- 
HAM. The last and not the least advantage is, that the composer 
is the conductor of his work. There can be no mistake: he is 
best able to direct, and his band will be fully able to follow. The 
reasons which we have stated in a former Number, preclude our 


exhibition at the Hanover Square Rooms will iot allow us to form 
a correct estimate of such a work. 

The greatest error in judgment, as regards the general scheme, 
is the attempt to give Italian dramatic representations at the 
Theatre. Shreds and patches from Rosstn1’s Operas are poor 
things at the best, but a slice of BeLu1n1 is of all insipid things 
the most insipid. And who are to be the performers? “ Madame 
Carapori, Signor Curioni, and others,” the bills inform us, 
This is something like VALLEBREGUE's notion of a corps d' opera, 
—‘ Ma femme, et quatre ou cing poupées, voila tout ce qu'il faut.” 
But here, poor Curioni, who after being musically dead and bu- 
ried in London, is destined toa Birmingham revival, seems to be 
the solitary puppet; for no other Signor or Signora is thought 
worthy of being named. We exhort the managers of the Festival 
to withdraw this part of their exhibition. Every thing else pro- 
mises well: but this must be very bad—far inferior in pretension, 
and assuredly in execution, to that with which De Bzenis used 
to travel the country. 

Probably the suggestion has arisen from the wellmeant zeal 
of some individuals, who may regard an Italian opera as a pretty 
and practicable addendum to the Festival.’ Let us assure them 
that it is not so. An Italian opera requires a greater combina- 
tion of talent of various kinds, for its perfect display, than any 
other musical work. Mutilated, garbled, or intrusted to incom- 
petent performers, it becomes ludicrous, as all works of high cha- 
racter must do when so served. There is another consideration of 
some weight, which may be urged on the unmusical as well as the 
musical patrons of this Festival. To hire and fit up the Theatre, 
will add something to the general charge ; and this expense will 
be incurred in order to give the weakest and most imperfect per- 
formance; during which, all the principal singers, except two, and 
nine-tenths of the band, will be idle. Viewed, therefore, as a 
matter of taste, of fame, or of profit, the result is the same. 

We offer these remarks now, because we look to the Birmingham 
Festival as one of the most perfect displays of musical exce!lence 
that the kingdom affords, and we would fain have it purged of a 
few errors which must injure its high reputation. There is abun- 
dant time for their rectification ; and as we “ speak unto wise men,” 
they will “judge what we say.” 














The Globe is very desirous of preventing a collision between the 
two Houses of Parliament; and seems to think, that if the opinion 
of the Constituent body on “the exciting questions of religious 
liberty and tithes” could be ascertained beyond controversy, the 
Peers might be induced to yield, or the Commons to refrain from 
pressing the questions. And our contemporary suggests a mode 
by which the wishes of the Electors may be expressed, without re- 
curring to a general election. Here we have it— 

‘* Let all the places returning Members to Parliament prepare petitions, 

signed by the registered voters only ; and such petitions would show, on the 
one hand, whether the Commons could concede to the Lords with consent, or, 
on the other, whether it would be expedient for the Lords to terminate the cole 
lision tranquilly by a timely concession to the Commons.” 
But why do we elect Representatives, if not to express the na- 
tional will? We can conceive an appeal to the whole adult popu- 
lation, on the ground that the elective franchise is not sufficiently 
extensive; but to collect the opinions of the Electors only, by 
signatures to petitions, seems an absurd as well as unconstitutional 
way of going to work—it is making the Electors do what their 
Representatives were appointed for. Besides, it would be just 
as agitating and inconvenient as an election: there would be the 
same struggle to procure signatures as votes. There is, we learn, 
an extreme reluctance in the Ministerial Majority to come in con- 
tact with the Constituent body; but still, that is the only consti- 
tutional method of asce:taining the opinion of the People when 
any doubt exists as to their leaning. 


The East India proprietors, by a large majority, have agreed to 
increase the niggardly scale of compensation proposed by the 
Directors to be given to the maritime servants of the Company ; 
and we are gladofit. But we cannot join our contemporaries in 
praising the “liberality” of the proprietors; for their liberality is 
of the same character as that generally ascribed to Church- 
wardens—it costs them nothing. If the money proposed to be 
given were to cause the reduction of a farthing from the half- 
year's dividend, the result of Wednesday's ballot would have been 
very different; and we suspect that Mr. Wexnine, the chief 
promoter of the grant, would ia that case have been its decided 
opponent: he is not apt to be guilty of squandering that which 
is his own. In the present case, John Bull and the poor Hindoos 
will have to pay the piper between them. 


‘‘ The soldier Hutchinson, who was flogged at Charing Cross on Monday, July 
14, came out of the hospital on Wednesday last, after enduring a month of 
dreadful suffering in the cure of his wounds.”— True Sun. 

When Sir Marrnew Rivtey reads this, it will perhaps render 
him cautious of believing military men when they certify in 
regard to the suffering of a flogged private. Sir MatrHew was 
made the instrument of deceiving the House of Commons, by 4 
statement that Hurcninson’s flogging was not so severe as had 
been represented, and that he would be able to leave the hospital 
in a week, It seems that he was obliged to be under the surgeon $ 
care for a month; so that his flogging was three times as severe 
as Colonel Bowater wished the public to believe. It is not the 











giving any opinion on the merits of this oratorio. The meagre 


number of stripes, so much as the mode of inflicting them, and. 
the state of the sufferer's body, which makes the flogging a severe 
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ora comparatively lenient punishment: this is well understood in 
the Army. 





“ Sir James Scarlett has been almost ubiquitous during the recent and pending 
Assizes. We find him specially retained in Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire, Lancashire, and other counties, requiring all the efforts of four 
horses to transport him from place to place.” — Times. 

“The more haste the worse speed,” is a saying the truth of 
which some of Sir James Scartett’s clients have been lately 
made to feel. Sir James left a cause at Bodmin last week, in 
which he had been specially retained, before the trial was over: 
some question arose after his departure, on which it would have 
been his duty to address the Court; but in his absence, Mr. 
Sergeant CoLeripGE, his junior, who was unprepared, was 
obliged to speak to the point in question. Sir JAMEs'’s clients were 
defeated. We suspect that at the bar, as on the stage, it is bad 
policy, generally speaking, to engage stars at high prices. Men 
of less note, who go the circuit regularly, charge fifty per cent. 
lower fees, really study their briefs, and never leave the court 
till the cause is over, are for the most part, we have noticed, quite 
as successful as the Dons of the profession, who pocket special 
retaining fees. 


The working builders and their masters are at war. The 
former have refused to sign a declaration that they do not and 
will not belong to Trades Unions; and for this refusal their 
masters have dismis:ed them tothe number of several thousands. 
The quarrel did not arise from any attempt of the workmen to 
compel the payment of higher wages: the masters were the 
aggressors. Here we see one of the consequences of combina- 
tion on the part of the men: it has led to the combination of the 
masters ; and when this dispute is settled, the men will bide their 
time, and take their revenge by revolting in a body when their 
services are most needed. 

Combinations to force up wages are the result of ignorance, 
which, on the part of workmen, is generally a misfortune rather 
than a fault: but we did not expect to find the masters, who 
should know better, acting with such impolicy and want of fore- 
sight as to provoke a quarrel, affording a pretence and an excuse 
for a future turn-out. They should let the spirit of combination 
die away, not fan it into a flame. 

It is said that the Government has joined forces with the 
masters, and dismissed all the men employed upon public works, 
who have refused to sign the declaration. This is highly repre- 
hensible. Why should Government take part with one class 
against another, so long as the public peace is kept by both? 
This interference of Government, if it has. really taken place, 
gives a still more oppressive and irritating character to the pro- 
ceeding. 





“It is said that his Majesty’s Government intend bringing in a bill, early in 
the ensuing session, to place the steam-vessels on the Thames under wholesome 
police regulations; to prevent them from being over-crowded, to limit their 
speed between Greenwich and London, and to appoint qualified persons as in- 
spectors, in order to prevent any steam-vessel from proveeding to sea with de- 
fective machinery.”— Standard. 

The sooner this is done the better. Accidents and knavery are 
of perpetual recurrence on board the Metropolitan steam-boats. 
It would be extremely easy to enforce two or three simple regula- 
tions, which would prevent the bursting of rotten boilers, and 
Such scenes as were witnessed on Sunday last, when hundreds 
who had bought tickets could find no room on board the Gravesend 
Steamers. 


‘¢ We have received the following from a young nobleman of the most distin- 
~_ promise. ‘Sir—AsJ have seen in the Standard, that your office may 
made a depository for subscriptions to the Tuam Diocesan Society, I have 
taken the liberty of directing my banker to pay to your account the sum of five 
pounds. It is no very large contribution; but pt not rich, and I give it more 
*“‘liberare animam meam,” than in any hope of aiding the holy and blessed 
object of that exemplary body. Pray do not insert this letter, at least with 
the name ; though MA my name alone can be in the least degree useful, I am 
quite willing you should publish that.’ ”— Standard. 

This young nobleman of “ the most distinguished promise’ 
must be no great things after all. If to “ deliver his soul” were 
all he sought, an anonymous contribution would have done as well 
as one enclosed in a letter signed by his noble name. He may 


rest assured, however, that his name alone would not be “ in the’ 


least degree useful’; for our sagacious contemporary, notwith- 
standing his eulogium on the contributor, and the invitation to 
publish his name, has prudently suppressed it. 


The father of the French renegade Minister of the Interior, M. 
Tuiers, lately arrived in Paris; and the Opposition journals im- 
mediately asserted that his object was to dun his fortunate son for 
a few thousand francs. The old man, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the Quotidienne, indignantly repu- 
diates the insinuation. 


_ “ Sir—In an article of your journal of the 13th, you suppose that my journey to Paris 
is for the purpose of demanding money of my son. ‘The supposition, Sir, is a mistake, 
not warranted by my past life. Besides the Minister, I have two other sons and nieces, 
y only aim in making the journey, was to remind the Minister of this circumstance. 
“Ido not doubt of every readiness on your part to set this matter right respecting 
me, «I have the honour to be, &c, 
“ TurERs (Father), 
“ Ancient Officer of Marine.” 


Old Tu1Ers (pére) only wants half a dozen places and pensions 
for his sons and nieces: he scorns the idea of taking money from 
his wealthy son—he only wishes to pillage the public. Even in 
France, people are disgusted, as well as amused, by the roguish 

Simplicity of the elder Tu1zRs. 
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PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO 


EDUCATION, 

Tuis able work reached us some months since, when the pressure 
of publication was great, and the necessity of immediate attention 
to more perishable wares induced us to reserve, on a shelf of 
honourable postponement, a few of those that we knew to be en- 
dowed with a vitality to outlive the season. In the mean time, it 
has reached a second edition. 

The volume consists of a series of connected essays on the struc- 
ture, functions, and uses of some of the most important parts of 
the human frame,—the skin; the muscles, as the mechanical 
means of motion and exercise; the bones; respiration; the ner- 
vous system, and the brain: to which, in the second edition, has 
been added a sensible chapter on the treatment of insane persons. 
It should be clearly understood, that the treatment of disease 
forms no part of the writer’s plan, nor does he make any preten- 
sions to new discoveries. The merit of the work consists in the 
plain and intelligible manner in which it has popularized science, 
and applied it to the most important practical purpose—the pre- 
servation and improvement of health. To make every one so far 
acquainted with his own body, that, having a clear idea of the 
general laws which govern its existence and regulate its wellbeing, 
he may know what course of conduct to pursue and what to avoid 
in the seemingly trivial practices of daily life, is one object of the 
author. Another is, to apply this knowledge to the bodily and 
mental education of the young, especially in the nursery and the 
school. Over the whole of so extensive a field, we cannot travel ; 
but there are two important points — the skin, and the lungs— 
on which we will briefly touch. 

It is known to every person, however superficially acquainted 
with physiology, that all living beings are in a constant state of 
change. Life is maintained, growth supported, strength kept up, 
by various foreign substances which are constantly taken into the 
system, and as constantly thrown off to give place to fresh matter. 
The chief organ by which such foreign substances as are fitted to 
sustain the life of man are turned to nutriment, is the stomach. 
In throwing off ‘ the old, altered, or useless particles,” the kid- 
nies, the lungs, and the skin, assist the stomach ; “ and although 
the precise amount of perspiration may be disputed, still the greater 
number of observers agree, that the cutaneous exhalation is more 
abundant than the united excretions of both bowels and kidnies.” 
In what way these two last organs act cither in repairing or re- 
lieving the system, is designedly left untold by Dr. ComBg. All 
that relates to the skin, whether as regards its nature, its func- 
tions, or its uses—the alliance which it forms with other organs, 
the causes that disorder it, the effeets which flow from its disorder, 
and lastly, the practical uses to which know ledge may be turned 
in preventing its derangement or guarding against its effects — 
are explained in a clear, masterly, and interesting manner. Pas- 
sing over an account of some curious experiments made to estimate 
the actual quantity of matter thrown off by insensible perspiration, 
we coine to a passage explaining 

THE RATIONALE OF COLD. 


HEALTH AND 


What we have considered relates only to the insensible perspiration. That 
which is caused by great heat or severe exercise is evolved in much greater 
quantity; and by accumulating at the surface becomes visible, and forms sweat. 
In this way, a robust man may lose two or three pounds’ weight in the course 
of one hour’s severe exertion; and if this be suddenly checked, the consequences 
in certain states of the system are often of the most serious description. When 
the surface of the body is chilled by cold, the blood-vessels of the skin become 
contracted in their diameter, and hinder the free entrance of the red particles of 
the blood, which are therefore of necessity collected and retained in greater 
quantity inthe internal organs, where the heat varies very little. The skin 
consequently becomes pale, sl its papille contract, forming by their erection 
what is culled the goose’s skin. In this state it becomes less fit for its uses; the 
sense of touch can no lonver nicely discriminate the qualities of bodies, and a 
cut or bruise may be received with comparatively little pain. From the oppres= 
sion of too much blood, the internal organs, on the other hand, work heavily : 
the mental faculties are weakened, sleepiness is induced, respiration is oppressed,. 
the circulation langnishes, and digestion ceases ; and if the cold be very intensey, 
the vital functions are at last extinguished, without pain and without a struggle. 
This is a picture of the extreme degree ; but the same causes which, in an ag- 
gravated furm, occasion death, produce, when applied in a minor degree, 
effects equally certain, although not equally naarked or speedy in their appear- 
ale. 

These extreme cases, as we all know, are of rare occurrence; and 
indirectly fatal cases from suppressed perspiration, though common 
enough, are not so common as might a priori be supposed. When 
the excretions from the skin are suppressed, the other organs come 
to their assistance, and perform an increased amount of duty, 
according to the nature of the case, the constitution of the patient, 








or to their own strength. But though this provident care of Nature 
}¥ vents the disease or death which otherwise would ensue frcm 
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such an apparently slight cause asa sudden change of temperature, 
there is still this inconvenience and danger attending the derange- 
ment of a single function—that if any one of the organs connected 
with it is weak, that organ will suffer in its health from the in- 
creased labour thrown upon it. And as the lungs excrete equally 
with the skin, hence their peculiar liability to derangement from 
mere cold, which is followed by cough, consumption, and death. 
When the lungs are the weak parts, and their lining membrane is habitually 
relaxed, accompanied by an unusual amount of mucous secretion from its sur- 
face, cold applied to the skin throws the mass of the blood previously circulat - 
ing there inwards upon the lungs, and increases that secretion to a high degree. 
Were this secretion to accumulate, it would soon fill up the air-cells of the 
lungs, and cause suffocation; but to obviate this danger, the Creator has so 
constituted the lungs, that any foreign body coming in contact with them ex- 
cites the convulsive effort called coughing, by which a violent and rapid expira- 
tion takes place, with a force sufficient to hurry the foreign body along with it; 
just as peas are discharged by boys with much force through short tubes by a 
sudden effort of blowing. Thus, a check given to perspiration, by diminishing 
the quantity of blood previously cireulating on the surface, naturally leads very 
often to increased expectoration and cough, or, in other words, to common cold. 
For the other powers of the skin, as shown in absorption and 
sensation or the faculty of touch, as well as for the details of the 
very sensible and practical directions as to the modes of managing 
the skin, we must refer the reader to the volume. 
are soon told: keep warm, and keep clean. 
ing, according to yourconstitution and the season; and wash often. 


The strong and healthy may use the cold or shower bath; the | 
delicate, the warm or tepid bath; and, with common care, there is | 
never any danger of cold. If these cannot conveniently be obtained, | effects as if introduced into the stomach. 
there is sponge, water, and vinegar, or salt: there is the flesh- | 


brush, there is flannel, and a coarse cloth. We wash our dogs; 
we groom our horses; though they are living ina state of nature, 
and their skins, being constantly uncovered, are less tender and 
better situated for throwing off excretions. ‘Our ancestors im- 
pure,” and ourselves, have opposed Nature in every way—in our 
eating, our drinking, our clothing, our houses, and our habits ; 
yet the majority—with many too who have not the plea of poverty 
—cover upthe greater part of their bodies from year's end to year's 
end, and allow the imperceptible particles of perspiration to accu- 
mulate upon the skin without removal (unless a Dog-day sun 
forces them into a bath, from sheer want of power of endurance) ; 


and then they wonder they are chilly, listle:s, and liable to take | 


cold; their mode of living, or their occupation, very probably dis- 
ordering more or less the other excretory organs, even if they 
were originally healthy, and thus rendezing additional power in the 
skin desirable or indispensable. 

As we have already said, we must pass over a subject closely 
connected with perspiration— muscular exertion, or exercise— 
why, when, where, how it should be used, and to what extent. 
We must also leave unnoticed a matter closely connected with 
exercise—the nervous system; as well as the curious description 
of bone, and the valuable hints to parents upon the early manage- 
ment of children in reference to this part of the human frame. 
We come toa matter of more general and constant concern,—the 
air we breathe, and the function of respiration by which we breathe 
it. Every one knows, from the old Whig toast—when as yet Whigs 
toasted the Liberty of the Press—that “ without air, we die :” it is 
known that a similar result attends upon “foul air ;” andthat in 
an impure atmosphere, we feel uncomfortable, languid, and un- 
well, whilst many faint,—all which unpleasantnesses are quickly 
alleviated on removing into the open air. The reasons of these 
results are of course known to the scientific: we have never seen 
them so popularly explained as here— 

The blood circulating through the body is of two different kinds; the one, 
red or arterial, and the other, dark or venous blood. The former alone is 
capable of affording nourishment and of supporting life. It is distributed from 
the left side of the heart all over the body, by means of a great artery or blood- 
vessel called the aorta, which subdivides in its course, and ultimately terminates 
in myriads of very minute ramifications, closely interwoven with, and in reality 
constituting a large portion of, the texture of every living part. On reaching 
this extreme point of its course, the blood passes into equally minute ramifica- 
tions of the veins, which, in their turn, gradually coalesce and form larger and 
larger trunks, till they at last terminate in two large veins, by which the whole 
current of the venous blood is brought back in a direction contrary to that in 
the arteries, and poured into the right side of the heart. On examining the 
‘quality of the blood in these two systems of vessels, it is found to have under- 
gone a great change insits passage from the one to the other. The florid hue 
which distinguishes it in the arteries has disappeared, and given place to the 
dark colour characteristic of venous blood. Its properties, too, have changed, 
and it is now no longer capable of sustaining life. 

Two conditions are essential to the reconversion of venous into arterial blood, 
and to the restoration of its vital properties. The first is an adequate provision 
of new materials from the food, to supply the place of those which have been 
expended in nutrition ; and the second is the free exposure of the venous blood 
to the atmospheric air. 

The first condition is fulfilled by the chyle or nutrient principle of the food 
being regularly poured into the venous blood, just before it reaches the right 
side of the heart ; and the second, by the very important process of respiration, 
which takes place in the air-cells of the lungs, and which it is our present ob- 
ject to explain. é : . 

The venous blood having arrived at the right side of the heart, is propelled 
by the contraction of that organ into a large artery, leading directly, by separate 
branches, to the two lungs, and hence called the pulmonary artery. In the in- 
numeruble branches of this artery, expanding themselves throughout the sub- 
stance of the lungs, the dark blood is subjected to the contact of the air inhaled 
in breathing ; and a change in the composition both of the blood and of the in- 
haled air takes place, in consequence of which the former is found to have as- 
sumed its florid or arterial hue, and to have regained its power of supporting 
life. The blood then enters minute venous ramifications, which gradually 
coalesce into larger branches, and at last terminate in four large trunks in the 
left side of the heart; whence the blood in its arterial form is again distributed 
over the body, to pursue the same eourse and undergo the same changes as before. 

bd e * * e * 





But the results | 
Wear sufficient cloth- | 


| lungs upon it, is not easily explained. 








The exposure of the blood to the action of the air, seems to be indispensable 
to every variety of animated creatures. In man and the more perfect of the 
lower animals, it is carried on in the lungs, the structure of which is admirably 
adapted for the purpose. In many animals, however, the requisite action ig 
effected without the intervention of lungs. In fishes, for example, which live in 
a dense medium, and do not breathe, the blood circulates through the gillss 
which, being constantly and directly in contact with the water, are therefore 
more accessible to the action of the air which the water contains, and much 
better adapted than lungs would be to the medium in which fishes live. In 
worms, on the other hand, and many similar animals, no distinct organ is seg 
apart for the purpose ; but the aération of the blood takes place at the surface of 
the body, by means of pores in the skin, called spiracula, specially adapted to 
this end, and which cannot be shut up or obstructed any more than the real 
lungs or gills, without inducing death. So necessary, indeed, is atmospheric 
air to the vitality of the blood, in all classes of animals, that its abstraction ins 
evitably induces death ; and a fish can no more live in water deprived of air, 
than a man could in an atmosphere deprived of oxygen. And thus the fish 
requires a renewal of air, and perishes when it is denied, exactly as man does in 
similar circumstances. 

It is unnecessary to follow our author through his description 
of the lungs, or of the mechanical means by which they perform 
their functions ; or to say any thing of exhalation, which assists 
in throwing off old and useless matter, by a process analogous to 
that of perspiration. Upon another importaht function, the writer 
shall speak for himself— 

Absorption, in like manner, takes place from the lining membrane of the 
lungs, as we have seen it do in the skin. When a person breathes an atmo 
sphere loaded with fumes of spirits, of tobacco, of turpentine, or of any other 
volatile substance, a portion of the fumes is taken up by the absorbing vessels 
of the lungs, and carried into the system, and there produces precisely the same 
It has occasionally happened that a 
person has unwarily become intoxicated in this way; and the lungs thus become 
a ready inlet to contagion, miasmata, and other poisonous influences diffused 
through the air which we breathe. 

It will easily be seen from all this, why pure air is such a ne- 
cessary of life. By what processes it acts upon the lungs, or the 
It is only known, that the 
air is deprived of a portion of its oxygen, and that it is quickly 
rendered corrups, or even deadly, if a fresh supply be altogether 
shut out, or admitted in very minute quantities. An animal con- 
fined in closely-stopped glass, is an instance of the last: fora 
short time it exhibits no signs of inconvenience, but it soon 
becomes uneasy, and then dies. The Black Hele of Calcutta is 
an example of the first. The experimentalist who, after confin- 
ing a mouse in a glass, shuts himself up ina small elose cham- 
ber—the schoolboys, who are confined by their master in the ex- 
hausted atmosphere of an ill-ventilated room —the ill-educated 
senators, who night after night inhale the pestiferous air of St. 
Stephen's Chapel—differ greatly in degree, but not in kind, from 
the mouse in a bottle, or the Company's servants in the Black 
Hole. It is possible that some natural vigour of constitution may 
enable a few to escape without injury to health, or pernicious effects 
upon life itself,—just as habit, and extraordinary mental energy, 
will enable some to defy that sense of languor and oppression 
which comes over us after close application in a close room. But 
those who would preserve their bodily health, and maintain their 
mental vigour, must take measures to obtain a supply of pure air. 
Who knows how much of the incapacity, dulness, and idleness of 
the present House of Commons, arise from the air they breathe? 
“The Bill” has reformed, in some sort, the political corruption; 
let us next take in hand the atmospherical. 


GRAHAM'S POEMS. 


THESE poems were published in the beginning of June; they 
reached us in the middle of August. Good things are slow in 
coming, and great persons have their peculiarities; the modern 
Homer of the modern Achilles must be allowed to take his own 
time. Or did the publishers (cunning fel!ows !) designedly suspend 
the issue, judging that even the praises of WELLINGTON and the 
glories of Waterloo might be slighted amongst the meaner things 
which are generated by the warmth of a London season ? 

These effusions of the bard of Oxford would formerly have been 
entitled Miscellanies. Besides the ‘Ode addressed to the Duke 
of Wellington, in the Theatre at Oxford,” which we pass overt 
as most interesting to the hero for whom it was made, and 
several occasional pieces, the pamphlet-like volume contains the 
“ Vision of Fair Spirits"—a fragmentary rhapsody, with some good 
thoughts, much harmony of verse, and glimpses of beauty both in 
expression and idea, but with a sad deficiency in plan and purpose; 
“ Staffa “—a descriptive poem, written, we suspect, for a University 
prize; as “ Grenada”—the most sustained and finished production 
in the volume, obtained one. ‘ Aaron Staying the Plague"—a 
Winchester prize poem, and “ Belshazzar’s Impious Feast,’ are full 
of sound; but the tone of the writer is not adapted to the subject 
—it smacks more of College than of Scripture; nor are the sel- 
timents in keeping with the theme. 

The whole collection, however, is more than respectable ; Mr. 
GraHAm possesses poetical feeling and fancy, which his collegiate 
education has directed, and to a certain extent developed. His 
rhythm is good; he has that neatness of phrase and harmony of 
versification which spring from: exercise and study ; and there 18 
thrown over the whole (it scarcely goes deep enough to say that 
it is imbued) a classical and scholar-like air, which on. the first 
perusal gives an appearance of higher merit than his productions 
are in strictness entitled to, In a tyro, this is advantageous ; 10° 
though the poet cannot be made, he may be helped. If Mr. Gras 
HAM, however, intends to follow the idle calling, he should ema- 
cipate himself from the trammels of the schools, He might 4- 





